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WE ARE SURE THAT TEACHERS AND PUPILS, ALL OVER 
THE LAND, ARE ANXIOUS TO AID THE TEACHERS AND 
PUPILS OF THE STRICKEN CITY OF JOHNSTOWN. Pa. 
LET US SUBSCRIBE FOR THE ERECTION OF NEW SCHOOL- 


HOUSES. WRITE TO US AT ONCE! THERE IS NO TIME 
FOR DELAY! 





HELP FOR THEM—NOW. 
Hark! In the dead of night, 
What is the cry? 
“ Wake!” in a voice of fright ; 
“ Rise!” from far up the height, 
“ For your lives, fly !” 


Then turns the sleeper, drowsily hearing 
And mocking the warning ; 

Turns from the oft-heard refrain without fearing, 
To sleep till the morning. 


Sleeps he, and dreams. 

What is it that wakes him ? i 
What is it that takes him 

With terror and dread ? 


In the first gentle gleams 
Of the day, all the life 
Of the sweet earth is turned 
Into terrible strife— : 
And the people are dead ! 








Ah, the word that was spurned ! 

Oh, the shrieks of frail women swept down by the flood ! 

The chaos of death where the bustling towns stood ! 

As the waters whelm all in their horrible strength, 

And break all the lives in the breadth and the length 
Of the valley of death. 


Is none left with breath 
To tell the sad tale 
Or the woe of the vale? 


Ah, yes; for the thousands 
Swept out of the world, 

So cruelly hurled 

Out of life into dying, 

Mid heart-breaking crying 


For help that came not. 

There are thousands left weeping 
For children and wives, 

For husbands and mothers, 

For sisters and brothers— 

And, with all, not a jot 

For the present safe-keeping 

Of grief-stricken lives. 


Can we not aid them ? 
The good God that made them 
Looks to us now in the time of their trouble 
To succor our brothers. 
Let us our efforts to assist them redouble, 
And try to lead others. 


Great is their woe, 
Their agony sore ; 
Quick to their aid ! 
Help them still more ! 


Humanity calls and our sore hearts reply, 
Rescue them now ! 

If succor comes slowly, they, too, may die: 
Help for them—Now ! 





~ ‘THE calamities that have recently visited Penn- 


sylvania and Maryland are unprecedented in 
the history of this country, and, excepting a few 
instances, in the history of the world. It is appalling 
to think of ten thousand human beings being swept 
into eternity almost without warning. The disaster 
at Johnstown will remain forever, in the history of 
this land, as a dark chapter in its annals. An 
exclamation of horror has involuntarily come from 
all parts of the civilized world as the telegraph has 
carried the details of the catastrophe from country to 
country, and city tocity. At once the question has 
been asked, ‘‘ Whatis the cause?” It was not an 
ordinary waterspout or tornado. The blame must 
rest upon those who persisted in keeping a danger 
ous dam standing between 30,000 or 40,000 people, 
and a deadly avalanche of waters. There is no 
European country in which such a structure would 
have been permitted to exist fora week. Here was 
an artificial lake, created for the pleasure of a few 
people, and, as the event proves, the deadly peril of 
thousands of others. Did these men care nothing 
for their fellow beings, or were they so stupid as not 
to know the deadly death trap they were maintain- 
ing? Let us attritute the carelessness to stupidity, 
and not accuse human nature of such unutterable 
depravity. What forces there are in nature! The 
swift sweep of the torrent whirled houses abou’ like 
chips, and did its fearful work with terrible 
thoroughness. Within five minutes Johnstown 
was made a desolation, and an immnse morgue 
“The water seemed to leap, scarcely touching the 
ground. It bounded down the valley, crashing, 
roaring, and carrying everything beforeit. Fora 
mile its front seemed like a solid wall twenty feet 
high.” Such are the words of an eye witness. 
When we think with what terrific forces we are 
surrounded, we are made conscious cf our littleness 
and impotency. What is man! 
We have here also an illustration of all that is 
best and noblest, and basestand mcan‘st, in human 
nature. A nameless hero lies somewhere among 


the nameless dead. Who he is may never be 
known, but his ride will be famous in local history. 
Mounted on a grand bay horse, he came nidiog 
down the pike which passes through Conemaugh to 
Johnstown like some angel of old shouting his 
portentous warning, ‘Run for your lives to the 
hills! Run to the hills!” The people crowded 
out of their houses along the thickly settled street, 
awestruck and wondering. Nobody knew the man, 
and some thought he was a maniac and laughed. 

On at a quick pace he rode and shrilly rang out 
his awfulcry. Ina few moments, however, there 
came acloud of ruin down the broad streets, down 
the narrow alleys, grinding. twisting, hurling, 
over-turning, crashing. annihilating the weak and 
the strong. It was the charge of the fluod wearing 
its coronet of ruin and devastation which grew at 
every instant of its progress. Forty feet high some 
say, thirty according to others, was this sea, and it 
traveled with a swiftness like that which lay hidden 
in the heels of Mercury. On and onraced the rider, 
and on and on rushed the waves. Dozens of people 
took heed of the warning, and ran up to the hills. 
Poor, faithful rider, it was an unequal contest! 
Just as he turned across the railroad bridge, the 
mighty wave fell upon him, and horse, rider, and 
bridge all went out into chaos together. A few feet 
farther on several cars of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
train from Pittsburg were caught up and hurried 
into the caldron, and the heart of the town reached, 
as the hero who turned neither to right nor left for 
safety for himself rode on to death for his towns- 
men. 

This catastrophe has its black side. The outrages 
of roughs and criminals on dead bodies are past all 
recital. It is said that Hungarian demons showed 
that worse savag:s exist in America than are found 
in the heart of Africa. If ever lynching was justi- 
fiable it was in the Conemaugh valley, the day after 
the catastrophe. It isa fact that several of them 
were shot dead, caughtin the act of mutilating dead 
women in order to get their jewelry. The lessons 
to be drawn from this horror are so many we will 
not attempt toenumerate them, The dead and the 
past are gone. Let us put forth present energy for 
the living. Death is lurking all around us, but 
prudent foresight and wise precaution will ward off 
many of his attacks. We cannot toy with nature. 
The attraction of gravitation is most beneficent, and 
also most deadly. 





a 


D*® WILLIAM B. WOOD, of this city, says of 

tobacco, that if a man were to take into his 
system at one time the same amount of nicotine 
he absorbs from the cigars he smokes in a day, he 
would find the results very serious. The first effect 
of nicotine is on the heart. The * smoker's heart " 
is a disease well known to physicians. It weakens 
the heart so that it cannot pump the blood fast 
enough, and thus produces vertigo. Whileit rarely 
causes fatal disease, it incapacitates the system to 
resist disease when it comes. The cigarette smoker 
is not so quickly injured, but is more severely hurt. 
He becomes incapable of prolonged physical or 
mental work. A man with a ‘‘ tobacco heart,” or 
a cigarette brain is not on equal footing with the 
man who has not these infirmities. 

After reading these thoughtful words of an emin- 
ent physician, will the principals and superintend- 
ents of our schools be able at the meeting at Nash- 
ville to puff their cigars with the same equanimity 
as before? 





‘Tue best thing an enemy can do us is to tell lies 

about us. The danger from an enemy is when 
he begins to tell the truth, How many a man 
has been abused into prominence? Of course never 
into greatness, for that is inherent, or it is not at 
all. 
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THE “ CONNECTICUT REPORT” AGAIN. 





Nothing more profitable could be done than coura- 
geously to uncover the ‘‘true inwardness” of theso-called 
teaching that is going on in the country schools to-day- 
Of course many would be shocked, because if there isany 
god the American public have been secretly worshiping, 
it is the so-called public school system. Horace Mann 
saw when he began to look into the “‘ true inwardness ” 
of the public schools of the country in his day that there 
was need of a great reform ; he met with hostility from 
teachers, mainly, who felt they were attacked when the 
schools were shown up. 

It is not easy to display the real condition of things, 
for everybody naturally says,‘‘Hush!” ‘‘ Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians.” And so we go on, year after year, 
grinding out a grist that is disappointing in a thousand 
ways. But let us have courage to see what is within. 
Let us, without any attempt to blame the teacher, the 
school authorities, or anybody, simply ask, ‘‘ What is 
being done?” and having found that out, then to judge 
whether that is all we can do for the children in this 
enlightened age. We can do this and hurt nobody's 
feelings ; it is simply an effort in search for truth. 

In last week’s JOURNAL, State Supt. Sabin, of Iowa, 
made some pungent remarks. He said that ‘the 
function of the public school is to teach the boys and 
girls to read, write, and cipher,” and we are to infer 
that the neglect of the Connecticut teachers to do this 
has led to the poor results that were stated in the report. 


The truth is thatit is because the teachers aimed at these |- 


three things only, that they succeeded so poorly. In 
other words the public school should aim at education, 
and make the power of expression (as designated by the 
terms, reading, writing, and ciphering), the incidentals 
or means. This is the cause of the failure. The teachers 
did not aim at education (the end for which the Creator 
sent us into the world), but at some modes of expression, 
when there was nothing in the mind to express. There 
is only one cure for these things. Teach the would-be 
teacher what education is, and teach him how to edu- 
cate, 

This is just the course that Horace Mann saw was 
necessary when he saw the poor results of the teaching 
of his day. He immediately labored for the building of 
normal schools. So we say teach the teacher. 

Supt. Sabin says manual training needs a rest. We 
say, no. Writing and ciphering are surely forms of 


manual training, and these he would have aimed at. | 


Psychology, too, he would have put on the shelf; we 
say,no. He probably means the ‘‘ book psychology ;’ 
but we mean a knowledge of the child’s mind, his 
powers, and the means to develop them. He say:, ‘‘ The 
great need of the hour is to provide better. schools.” 
This hits the nail square on the head, if he means better 
teachers,for it is the teacher that makes the school what 
it is, 


+ 
o> 


SHALL THEY BE ABOLISHED ? 








Shall the New York City Normal College, and College 
of the City of New York be abolished? Several corres- 
pondents of our city press have recommended that 
they should be. We desireto say that if the wishes of 
these would-be reformers were heeded New York would 
suffer irreparable loss, for the destruction of these 
schools would be but a prelude to the overthrow of our 
entire school system. We hazard nothing in saying that 
every man who would vote for the death of the Normal 
College would also vote to shut up every public school in 
the city. These ‘‘ reformers” profess to be in faver of ed- 
ucation, but they are not in favor of the present free 
public system of schools. They want something else. 
We would like to ask a question. Does not New York 
City need provision for the free higher instruction of 
those young men and women who can avail themselves 
of its advantages? Every town of any size in all this 
land has its high school ; shall the foremost city on this 
continent have none? The Normal College should be en- 
larged rather than contracted. It costs New York less 
in proportion to its wealth and population for the higher 
instruction of its young women than any other city in the 
Union, and yet there are some who point to the $100,000 
it uses with alarm. This is a small sum for a city like 
this to spend for the advanced education of its capable 
girls. We need more accommodations rather than less. 
More girls’ high schools, more teachers, more money. 
Education costs the state and city fourteen millions, but 
no sume man or women will dare to say that this enor- 
mous sum is not acheap defense against vice and ignor- 
ance, Education costs, but it pays. 


REASONABLE CRITICISMS. 





Reasonable criticisms of our schools are always in 
order, but unjust and libelous attacks should be con- 
demned. An instance of an attack which helps the 
school more than it hurts it, appeared in the Sun a few 
days ago. It states that “the school at Castleton, 
Staten Island, has made such wonderful progress in the 
way of education and learning, that the good people of 
the village are getting seriously alarmed over the ex- 
traordinary mental development of their children. 
Matilda Jane and Master Rudolf, mere children, not 
yet in their teens, when asked by their parents to spell 
dog, hog, or cat, indignantly replied that life is too 
short to waste on such trifles; that they are away off 
studying philosophy, history, and music ; that the fine 
arts and other accomplishments must be learned first, 
and afterward, if they have time, they can pick up the 
rudiments.” Some smart person probably thought that 
somebody would believe such nonsense, but he is mis- 
taken. People generally know enough to know that 
such statements are below serious notice. 





MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 

Supervision is making progress in the country towns 
of Massachusetts. In general the plan of supervision 
for three-fourths of a century has been by school com 
mittees chosen annually. In 1854, a law was enacted 
authorizing the towns to employ school superintendents. 
Under this law nearly all the cities and large towns 
employ these agents to supplement the school commit- 
tees. In 1888 pecuniary aid was proffered by the state, 
to tne less wealthy towns to help them to secure super- 
intendents. About fifty towns have availed themselves 
of the provisions of this law. 

The provisions apply to towns of less than two and a 
half million valuation. A number of these having in 
the aggregate not over fifty nor less than thirty schools, 
on raising $750 by taxation, and applying it to a super- 
intendent, are entitled to receive from the state $1,000, 
one half to be paid to the teachers, the other half to the 
superintendent. Much is expected for the improvement 
of teaching from this new element introduced into the 
country towns. The movement has enlisted sixteen to 
twenty superintendents, mostly young men, in the work 
of professional supervision. 





SCHOOL MEETINGS IN NEW YORK.—CHANGE 
OF TIME. 

Chapter 245 of the Laws of 1889 provides that 
school meetings shall hereafter be held on the first 
Tuesday, instead cf the last Tuesday, of August, 
and at seven-thirty, instead of seven o’clock in the 
evening. It also provides that the school year shall 
close upon the twenty-fifth of July, instead of the 
twentieth of August, All reports are required to be 
made and filed with the town clerk as heretofore, be- 
tween the close of the school year, and the time of the 
annuil school meeting. The reports for the present 
school year must close with the twenty-fifth of July. In 
all school districts in which the number of children of 
school age exceeds three hundred, district officers must 
be elected by ballot on the Wednesday next after the 
first Tuesday in August, between the hours of 12 o’clock 
noon and 4 o’clock in the afternoon. But this provision 
does not apply to the counties of Richmond, Suffolk, 
Chenango, Westchester, Warren, Erie, and St. Lawrence. 
In these counties the election in such districts will be 
held at the annual school meeting, the same as in all 
other districts. This information is very important in 
the rural districts. 





We have four good national patriotic airs which 
ought to be sung again and again in all our schools. 
No child in this broad land should grow up without 
being familiar with ‘‘ Hail Columbia,” ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” 
‘The Star-Spangled Banner,” and ‘‘ America.” The 
‘* Battle Hymn of the Republic” is stirring, but its asso- 
ciations are connected with an ‘‘ unpleasantness,” which 
is to our shame rather than glory. Family quarrels are 
always disgraceful, even though they do turn out well. 
‘* Yankee Doodle ” needs good words set to it: ‘‘ Dixie” 
is first-rate, but it smacks of sectionalism too much. 
Complaints are made that we seldom hear national airs 
in the school-room, especially in private schools. This 
is not right. Nothing arouses children so much as a 
ringing, stirring, national air. The singing of * Hail 
Columbia” at home will drive away care, and put lots of 








vim and spirit into family life. Let us have more pa- 
triotic singing in home, school, and church. It will do 
us ever so much good. 





THE very best accommodations should be provided for 
school teachers and their pupils. Who denies this state- 
ment ? 





THE best salaries paid to any public officers should be 
paid toschool teachers, Are they? Why not? 





Wuart sort of an educational paper do you value the 
most highly? Why do you valuean educational journal 
at all? 





Supt. BaLLiet, of Spr:ngfield, has decided that it is 
best for him to cancel all summer school engagements, 
and take a trip to Europe. He sails from New York 
July 6, and expects to return September 8. 





THE school board of Columbus, Ohio, has not gained 
much credit by the manner in which Supt. Stevenson 
was removed. Better work was done last year by him 
than ever before, although he was greatly: hampered 
by a lack of harmony in the beard ; notwithstanding, 
the schools are in a better condition than at any time in 
their history. Under wise supervision the schools have 
been steadily advancing in reputation and substantial 
results, and it is a disgrace that the man who has had so 
much to do in bringing them to their present state of 
efficiency, should fall a victim to personal enmity. This 
adds another chapter to the history of American educa- 
tional folly. 


—_————_- 9 


Dr. CALKIns’ little book on Ear and Voice Training is 
receiving warm commendation. Among others Dr. 
William T. Harris writes: ‘I have found your little 
book on Ear and Voice Training, full of sound sugges- 
tions for the use of the teacher and parent in training 
the voices of children. Its basis, the careful analysis of 
the elementary sounds, and a presentation of the letters 
used to represent them, is, I think, the true method of 
presenting the subject. I can confidently commend 
the book to teachers.” Dr. Harris knows what he is 
talking about. The book will bear allhe says and more 
too. 





THE dra‘vings that illustrated the article on ‘‘ Form 
Study” in last week’s JOURNAL were drawn from 
Prang’s manual, ‘‘ Use of Medels,” which gives instruc- 
tion in primary work of the Prang course. The text of 
that article conforms to the New York official syllabus 
in form drawing. 





WE are constantly in receipt of articles without the 
full name and address, which we find impossible to 
acknowledge. We have just received ‘ Incentives 
to Study,” signed Ellen G. Rively, normal school, and 
should be very glad to know what ‘‘normal school ” is 
meant. 





oe 


THE local executive committee of the National Associ- 
ation, Nashville, have decided not to have a general ex- 
hibit, but they are willing to receive and take care of 
all work that may be sent, furnishing free, plain tables 
and frames on which exhibits will be placed, the party 
sending to pay freight or expressage to and from Nash- 
ville. They will be pleased to receive any school work 
that may be sent, and place it with the exhibit at the 
state capital, at which place the kindergarten depart- 
ment will hold its sessions and exhibit its school work. 


+ 
* 





NEw words are good things when like poets they are 
born, not made. Progress in the art of invention has 
necessitated the introduction of two new words— 
“ graphotype ” (meaning the type-writing machine) and 
“typoscript” (meaning the product of the “ grapho- 
type.”) This has been seconded by a writer in The North 
American Review, who points out clearly the need that 
exists for these additions to the language ; also by the 
New York Tribune. The new word “ telegram ” has be- 
come acclimated, and wehope that these two will be- 
come as permanently fixed in the language of the people. 
We are afraid that “typewriter,” meaning the type 
writing machine, has become so firmly established that 
it will be difficult to displace it even by so excellent 4 
-ubstitute as ‘‘ graphotype.” 


a eo ee See OS 2a |e 
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AT a recent meeting in this city, at which ex-Trustee 
Lawson N. Fuller presided, there were outspoken de- 
nunciations of the ‘‘ new fad of manual training—tools 
and cook stoves; boys to be carpenters, not one in a 
hundred of whom can become a carpenter, anyhow,” etc., 
etc. It is astonishing how blind those are who will 
not see. It is not at all the design of manual training 
in schools to make carpenters, or masons, or artists ; but 
men and women. We may be obliged to keep some- 
thing like the following standing, where all may see : 

It is not the design of manual training devices to 
make artisans, but men and women. 

Those methods of instruction are the best that exer- 
cises ALL the senses both in getting and giving thought. 

In a perfect system of education each child is treated 
according to his special needs. The excellence of any 
system is to be judged according to the extent of its 
adaptability to the needs of childhood. 

Manual training means all-sided training, not one- 
sided, and recognizes that educational processes are of no 
value unless they excite se/f-activity in both getting and 
giving information. 





‘“THE children will persist in writing a dollar mark, 
and a decimal point, when I give them abstract num- 
bers to add,” complained a teacher in Brooklyn, re- 
cently. Investigation showed that the class had been 
practiced in writing, and adding United States money, 
and nothing else for some time, with a view to thorough- 
ness in that one thing, and the habit of making dollar 
signs and points at a certain hour of the day had be- 
come fixed. 





SOME opinions expressed by the pupils of the North- 
western Summer School were published some time ago 
in the JOURNAL. Here are a few quotations from the 
letters of his normal students : 

‘“*I believe Col. Parker is, in one sense, the greatest 
geographer the world has ever seen.” 

“Col. Parker's history of the Rebellion is, not chips. 
It is wonderful. The pyramid of misunderstandings 
that led to the war, the humorous, the pathetic, the ter- 
rible scenes—wonderful if the Colonel is telling of 
them.” 

“Col. Parker closed his talks this morning on the 
Civil war. His last words told the lesson of love that 
grew out of the hate, the reddened sky and the1eddened 
earth. When he had finished, his were not the only 
wet eyes in the room, and, at the conclusion, the whole 
class, by a sudden impulse, gave him a round of ap- 
plause. Col. Parker is grand in all things.” Grand 
in geography, grand in history, grand in psychology, 
grand in inspiring Quincy teachers, and teachers from 
all over the land, ‘‘ grand in all things,” to his normal 
pupils. 





Ir is Felix Adler’s chief purpose, in the system of ed- 
ucation employed in his school, to find out the strongest 
talents in each pupil and cultivate them. The public 
school teachers say that this is impossible in their large 
classes. Pupils in their schools must be massed and 
taught in large classes without regard to individual pe- 
culiarities or needs. Many teachers confess that this is 
a weak point in a graded system, but an unavoida le 
one. It certainly is a wéak point, but that it is un- 
avoidable, we do not believe. 





Dr. ANDREW J. RICKOFF saysthat the results achicved 
by Felix Adler’s school in this city, of which he has been 
superintendent for the past three years, have convinced 
him that all the essentials of the common school curri- 
culum can be mastered by the time the pupil is four- 
teen, even though one half of the twenty-five hours of 
the school week is devoted to training the hand and 
eye in modeling, free-hand and mechanical drawing, 
geometry, and the rudiments of science. Dr. Rickoff 
cannot be classed among the “ hair-brained fanatics” or 
“chronic cranks,” as the advocates of manual training 
have been called by eminent conservative journals of 
education. His testimony will carry great weight with 
it. We have no doubt they will say that the results Dr. 
Rickoff states, were reached by the superior methods of 
teaching used in his school, and that the same excellent 
end would have been attained if manual training had 
not been thought of. All of which we do not believe. 





THE character of Washington has never yet been im- 
peached, and it is certain never will be. The more that 


Christian convictions were sincere and his life consistent 
with them. The following is from a recent letter by the 
Rev. 8. B. Halliday, of Brooklyn, and will be read with 
interest, not only on account of its information, but be- 
cause those who knew the friends of Washington are 
rapidly disappearing. The incident is a good one to tell 
a school : 


During the winter that the headquarters of the army were at 
Morristown, N. J.,as my mother (then a girl of some thirteen or 
fourteen years) has often said to me and to others, General Wash- 
ington was a constant attendant at the Sabbath worship in the 
Presbyterian Church, then and Jong after the only place of wor- 
ship in the town. My mother saw bim often at church and fre- 
quently during the week, sometimes out on the roads on his horse 
directing the men in opening the ways after snowstorms, so that 
the farmers could bring in supplies for the army, and at other 
times when on parade. Among many things which my mother 
used to relate to us respecting the general was this: That on a 
Saturday previous to the Sabbath on which the Lord’s Supper was 
to be administered, the general called on the pastor and inquired: 
“* Doctor, do you allow Episcopalians to come to your communion 
table?” To which the good minister replied: * General, it is the 
Lord’s table, and all his children are welcome to it,” 

I think it must be nearly or quite seventy years since my 
mother first told me this story, repeating it many times subse- 
quently. The impression Washington Jeft behind him, I think, 
was one of universal esteem and affection. 





EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS IN MASS ACHUSETTS. 

The legislature of Massachusetts is treating its normal 
schools in a liberal manner. It has given to Bridgewater 
and Westfield each $150,000 for new buildings. In 
addition to this Framingham has received $80,000, and 
Salem $5,000. Framingham received about the same 
amount last year, and Salem has been liberally treated 
within the past few years. The outlook for the Massa- 
chusetts normal schools was never brighter. If they 
would now organize practice departments after the 
manner of the New York normals, we would be satisfied 
that they were equal in all respects to any in this coun- 
try. 

The question of parochial versus public schoo)s, which 
has been before the legislature many weeks, has been 
settled by the passage of the following law : 

“Every person having under his control a child between the 
ages of 8 and 14 years shall annua'ly cause such child to attend for 


at least 20 weeks some public day school in the city or town in 
which he resides, which time shall be divided, so far as the 


consecutive weeks ; and for every neglect of such duty the person 
offending shall forfeit. to the use of the public schools of such city 
or town a sum not exceeding $20; but if such child has attended 
for a like period of time a private dsy school, approved by the 


branches of learning taught in the public schools, or if his physi- 
cal or mental condition is such as to render such attendance 
inexpedient or impracticable, such penalty shall not be incurred.” 


not satisfy the demands of the law. 
schools would be as though they had not been to school 


control. 


of the public money as their attendance entitles them to. 





HOW CAN THE AVERAGE CHILD GET 
A BETTER EDUCATION? 


to the wants and necessities of our country schools. 


of education. 


to them, and with them, concerning their schools. 


know how to cipher,” is exactly to the point. 





‘s known about it the miote does its purity appear. His 





arrangement of school terms will allow, into two terms, each of 10 | ©! College ; 


This, in fact, puts all parochial schools under the con- 
trol of the school committee, for, if they declare that 
they cannot approve of a school, attendance to it could 
Pupils of such 


atall. The effect of a rigid enforcement of the compul- 
sory attendance school law would put al schools under 
state inspection, and thus under a certain kind of state ° 
The next step will be to give all schools, 
approved by the authorities of the state, such a portion 


edge, which the average child can gain in four ‘years, 
and devote our time and energy in that direction alone. 
I am very strongly of the opinion that we ought not, 
in our district school, to attempt anything beyond the 
common English branches. It will be a great advance 
when they are well taught. 

8. Teachers need a special preparation for the work to 
be done in the rural schools. This can be accomplished 
in part through normal schools and teachers’ institutes, 
but we must contrive some way to make these institu- 
tions more practical. 

Last winter at the superintendents’ meeting in Wash- 
ington, the question of normal institutes scarcely evoked 
any discussion at all. But the moment psychology and 
manual training were brought out, every man mounted 
his hobby and went careering over the educational 
field, in a manner frightful to behold. 

The business of the hour is the question of improving 
our rural schools. Four-fifths of our children are in 
them to-day. The discussion of this question ought to 
occupy the attention of the best minds in the country. 
Let us have more of it, and less of something else ; mcre 
that is practical and is within the range of the ordinary 
teacher; and less that is theoretical and above his com- 
prehension. 





AMERICAN SCHOOLS AT THE PARIS EXPOSI- 
TION. 





It will interest our readers to learn how the American 
exhibit at Paris will look. At the outset the space 
allotted to us for educational purposes seemed insufficient 
to Americans, and for that reason they concluded that 
they could not be properly represented and refused to 
make an exhibit. New York and Philadelphia would 
not give the exhibit, for financial reasons. - A plan was, 
therefore, adopted by which only one school of each 
grade was to be represented. Under this plan there will 
be the following schools and institutions : Boston, general 
public school system ; St. Paul,primary schools ; Buffalo, 
4rammar schools ; Pittsburg, high school ; Philadelphia, 
manual training school ; Amherst College; University of 
Virginia Law school ; Louisville, medical college ; Chi- 
cago, the Homevo Medical College ; Cincinnati, Eclectic 
Medical College ; New York, Polyclinic Graduate Medi- 
Philadelphia, Pharmaceutical College ; 
New York City,the Bellevue Training School for Nurses; 
Rensselaer Polytechuic Institute, Troy, civil engineer- 
ing : Stevens Institute, Hoboken, mechanical engineer- 


school committee of such city or town, or if such child has been ms 4 Massachusetts In stitute of Technology, austen, 
otherwise instructed for a like period of time in the branches of | 4rchitectural engineering ; Manhattan, Kansas, agricul- 
learning taught in the public schools, or has already acquired the | tural engineering ; Eastman’s Business College, Pough- 


keepsie ; Wellesley College, Massachusetts; Ogontz 
Female Seminary, Pennsylvania ; the Christiansen Kin- 
dergarten, Brooklyn ; Perkins’ Institute for the Blind, 
Boston ; the Colorado Institute for the Deaf; Socasset 
school for boys, Rhode Island, and the New York Home 
of Refuge. 

Besides these institutions, exhibits will be shown of 
about 150 schools and educational institutions, and 
about 100 libraries. 





GLENS FALLS SUMMER SCHOOL, 





Superintendent Sherman Williams, of Glens Falls, 
has for five years been building up, broadening, and 
strengthening a summer school destined to be one of the 
permanently helpful forces in the literary, scientific, 
and professional educational life of the country. The 


By Hon. Henry Sabin, State Supt. Pub. Inst., Iowa. | town, appreciating what this has done for the schools, 
1. The average child will get a better education when | has placed itself behind Mr. Williams, giving 1t a boom 

we have better schools in the rural districts. We shall | it could not otherwise have received. 

have better schools when we have better teachers. We 

shall have better teachers when there is a public demand | August 20. Psychology and arithmetic are to be at their 

for them. The great work to be done for the next dec- | best under the lead of T. M. Balliet, Ph.D.; the kinder- 

ade, is to create a healthier public sentiment in regard | garten work will be in charge of Miss May Mackintosh 


The session this season will continue from July 30 to 


and Bertha Kuhn ; experimental science in charge of 


We need a Horace Mann in every state to go through | Professor John F. Woodhull, New York City ; geogra- 
its length and breadth, preaching everywhere the gospel| phy, Alexander E. Frye; language and grammar, 


Supervisor R. C. Metcalf; economics and finance, E. 


We have commenced this work in Iowa already. | Benjamin Andrews, of Cornell ; penmanship, Lyman D. 
Many of our county superintendents are holding town-| Smith ; history and civics, Edward W. Bemis ; pedagog 
ship institutes, meeting the teachers in the day-time, | ics. Dr. Edward E. Sheib. 
and calling the people together in the evening to talk 


Primary methods will be taught by Sarah L. Arnold 
Minneapolis; drawing by H. P. Smith, of Brooklyn ; 


2. We need to establish the lines along which the | elocution, by C. L. Woodworth, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
work in our sotintry schools should progress. The story | versity ; physical training, by W. J. Ballard. 
of the boy who said to his teacher, ‘‘ Teacher; I don't 
care nothing about that butterfly’s wing, I want to| and Jerome Allen, there wil! be a special oeutse of even- 
We must | ing entertainments by some of the ablest lecturers, con 
determine the maximum amount of practical kHtewl! | cert companies, and readers of the country! 


In addition to courses of lectures by A. E, Winship 
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Glens Falls is a charming summer 
board can be had, with room, for from $38.50 to $6.00 a 
a week. There will be reduced railroad -rates, a great 
variety of delightful excursions to Lake George, Ausable 
chasm, Lake Champlain, etc.; but the great attraction is 
the management and personal attention of Superintend- 
ent Williams. 














THE READING CIRCLE MOVEMENT 
AMONG TEACHERS. 





By Pror. R. G. Boonz, Bloomington, Ind. 


Il. 


1. The class to be reached, and the end to be attained, 
suggest that the organization should be central and uni- 
form, though wholly voluntary ; that it be co-extensive 
with the state system of schooling, whose service it is 
meant to supplement, and from whose efficiency comes, 
in large measure, its inspiration. 

No supposed dangers of centralization should blind us 
to the fact, that one great service of such institution to 
teachers is the habit given them of co-operating with 
the larger control, the intelligent adjustment of life 
and thinking to universal standards, the establishment 
of habits of rational obedience. Speaking generally a 
diffused control is unequal, in any institution—not less 
in the agencies of education. It is likely to be arbitrary 
and partial ; it is sometimes narrow and provincial. 

As frequently occurs with other classes, teachers have 
neither the time, the means, nor general acquaintance 
with the agencies of culture to make intelligent selection 
of books, and references, and interpretations for them- 
selves. 

This then 1s one of the functions of state controlled 
organizations in the establishment, directing, and test- 
ing of the professional and other studies of. teachers. 
They serve to give unity of purpose, definiteness of ser- 
vice, and the efficiency that comes from both. The 
tendency is to converge scattering efforts. It multi- 
plies the individual service, enlarges the field of local 
influence, opens up new avenues of interest and em- 
ployment, and so re-acts favorably upon both the locality 
and the state. 

Indeed the primary need for organization at all among 
teachers, to furnish opportunities for improvement, in- 
volves also the call for outside recommendation and 
control. This need is the same in kind as that felt for 
schools and colleges, for prescribed courses and dicta- 
tion. Left to himself, the average man dissipates his 
leisure ; in co-operation are incentive and guidance. In 
like manner, also, for the average community, growth 
comes through friction with other communities. The 
school district is vastly re-enfored by a partnership with 
other parts—working under common leadership, taking 
counsel of the same problems, coming into possession of 
diverse views, losing the individual self of petty insights, 
only to find one’s larger, truer self in the many-sided 
study of universal truth. 

2. The same conditions require alsc that the organiza- 
tion be munaged at a minimum expense to teachers, 
both of time and means. This is of prime importance. 
The end may be accomplished in many ways perhaps, 
but ch efly by establishing a close connection between 
the circle and the state school system. Other than a 
central board of control (whose selection should rest 
with the teachers of the state), there is little need for 
any officers that are not already provided for in most 
states by the existing school organization. The central 
office may (should) be with the superintendent of public 
instruction for the state, (who may be ea officio a di- 
rector of the circle); his deputy or chief clerk may be 
made the board’s general corresponding and recording 
secretary, by which means printing bills may be largely 
reduced, the teachers who are members may be reached 
more frequently, the official information of the depart- 
ment utilized, and the work of the circle given a sanc- 
tion and authority which, while only apparent, are pro- 
ductive of large and beneficent results. The local man- 
agement throughout the state may also be put into the 
hands of school officers, county superintendents (where 
they exist), or county boards, or township trustees, etc. 
without considerably increasing their duties, and at a 
largely diminished expense to teachers. For pressing 
the claims of the circle, and meeting teachers with in- 
structions and the more specific directions, the volun- 
tary and required associations of teachers may be 
utilized with profit. This adoption of established 
machinery, for the management of the reading circle, 
may be further justified in the fact that it isa familiar 
oganization. It fixes no new relations of the teacher, 


and adds no new burdens other than the purchase of 
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i resort. First-class | books and their reading. It affords simply new privileges, | can be attained only in a rational adaptation of the cur- 


and enlarged opportunities for improvement by the use 
of familiar agencies. 

Concerning the purchase of | ooks let it be said that 
no one in the profession who aspires to efficient service 
as a teacher, whatever his salary or attainments, can 
affurd not to invest regularly a part of his salary (if 
only five dollars) for professional reading. To do less 
were a mark of such professional indifference as to at 
once condemn one as no teacher. It appears that the 
average annual cost of membership in each of a half- 
dozen of the larger stute circles is considerably less than 
five dollars ; so that even the minimum amount named 
above, small as it is, is yet sufficient to provide one with 
a standard educational paper, and meet the necessary 
expenses of a reading circle for books and fees besides. 
But neither can expenses be so reduced either in the 
purchase of books, or in annual fees; nor the needy 
parts of the state reached, nor needy teachers in all 
parts under a local, as under a central, control. 

8. While there may, with reason, be difference of 
opinion concerning the developments of the course, it 
seems to follow in the nature of the case that, if the or- 
ganization is to be of, and for, teachers the work should 
be chiefly, if not wholly, professional. Other societies, 
clubs, the library and lecture, the periodical press and 
the school, give frequent opportunity for general cul- 
ture. The particular knowledge and insights, and in- 
terpretations, which are of service to the teacher as 
such, are less available, are more expensive, and, be- 
cause technical, less likely to be sought by those who 
most need them. The teachers’ reading circle should 
be made a convenient and inexpensive means of bring- 
ing within easy reach of every aspiring teacher, an en- 
larged and comparative, and systematic study of profes- 
sional questions. It must not be inferred, however, 
that there is not needed the largest possible scholastic 
attainment for even the elementary teacher; but with 
the majority of influences in favor of a general training, 
the reading circle can well be pardoned for offering 
a course chiefly professional. Besides, the reflex influ- 
ence of an intelligent business interest upon the appre- 
ciation of other, and contributing, knowledge is well 
established. The larger one’s acquaintance with teach- 
ing, the clearer becomes the need of a generous and fa- 
miliar knowledge of philosophy and history, literature 
and science. 

4. To establish, however, this connection between 
professional and general culture ; to fix clear notions of 
the nature and relations of knowledge ; to mark its pro- 
fessional experts ; to trace its evolution in communities 
and individuals ; to note the rise and movements of his- 
toric social forces, as found in the records of science and | m 
literature, are only less valuable to the teacher also, |° 
than investigation into the history, and science, and 
practice of education. To this end let literature be 
studied as literature, and philosophy as philosophy, sub- | pac 
ordinating neither to, but enlarging both by the teachers’ 
view, and their bearings upon educational questions. 
Science also as cultivating the studious habit, accurate 


and patient, and truth-loving ; and history, on the side | is 4 


of conduct and intelligence, seem to be subjects espe- 
cially appropriate to the teacher. 
still as professional, those collective subjects may be 


admitted, and those only, which stand in more or less} Ca 


close relations to the fundamental questions of educa- 
tion. 

5. Again, it is important that the work of the circle 
should receive a constant and intelligent direction. This 
is the complement of the requirement noted above, that 
the organization should be central, uniform, and author- 
itative. 

First, let the course be adapted in amount and kind to 
the needsof the many. The few really inefficient are lit- 
tle helped by any organized movement ; the more self- 
helpful will find their inspiration and opportunity in local 
clubs, among immediate friends, er in the private study. 
Upon the one class such direction as the state control 
can give would be lost; upon the other misplaced. 
But it is an encouraging fact that, to most of the middle 
class, comprising the majority of teachers, such assis- 
tance and suggestion are very fruitful of good, both to 
the teachers themselves, and to the schools in whose in- 
terest they labor. For these there is required, and 
there is possible not only a helpful selection of books, 
but direction concerning the ends and conditions of 
profitable reading, the elements of literary and pro- 
fessional criticism, standards of judgment, and a much 
needed acquaintance with authoritative bibliography. 

Further, in the best course, some concessions will need 
to be made to teachers’ preferences, if intelligently held 
and comprehended, The real end of the organization 
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riculum to the needs of the membership. So that the 
state oversight must be left with those who are familiar 
not only with established educational doctrines, but 
with the existing state system as well, and the general 
fitness and resources of the teachers. The kind and 
amount of reading, therefore, will be subject to greater 
or less modification, conditioned by the scholarship, the 
experience, the burden of school work, its remunera- 
tion, the nature of the local school control, the compact- 
ness of organization, etc. 

Such concessions, however, concern unimportant de- 
tails only. Some things it would seem should be de- 
termined by the state authority unconditionally. Among 
the latter, by way of summary, and in conclusion, may 
be noted the following: (a) The course should be pre- 
scribed—involve little or no choice of subjects (except 
to such as take only partial courses). (6) [t mustinclude 
standard books only, such as have a permanent value 
apart from their use in the reading circle. (c) The parts 
of the course should, so far as may be, be related organ- 
ically,—each year, or each four years, constituting a 
smnaller or larger unity of knowledge, and, what is more 
fundamental, exercising a convergent and assimilative 
influence upon the reader’s mind. (d) Estimating the 
value of, or passing upon, work done should be left to 
the state board of control. 


RECEPTION DAY. 


A PROGRAM FOR CLOSING EXERCISES. 











NUMBER 
OF MINUTES 

1. Singing . 

2. Salutation 

3. Composition 

4. Declamation. ° ° 

5. Dialogue. ‘ e e ° P 

6. Singing . > ‘ ‘ ” 

7. Declamation 

8. Broom drill . 

9. Singing . 

10. Dialogue 

11. Composition 

12. Declamation. 

13. Dialogue. 

14. Singing 

15. Composition 

16. Flower drill . ‘ é 

17. Vacation recitations . e : 

18. Singing ° 


_ 


Co GO ot tS Go to 29 


~ _ 
onocw 


_ 
ownwou 


-_ 
wo 


The school-room should be decorated as pleagantly as possible. 
If there is sufficient room it is an attractive feature to have an 
exhibit of school work. The blackboards may be covered with 

pay flags and be dra on the walls, and pots of plants set 
8 in the dows. 


No. Mi be “ America,” or some other patriotic song. 
No. 2. This ma in prose or poetry, and if it bea aoome that 
is entirely may bet it will be much more interesting. No. 3. There 
m creti be one, two, or aoe yg read, at the teecher’s dis- 

on. Let the p pom po together ; one will a and step 

k, and —_ be ollowed ay the others. No. 4. “ Pegging 
oe: ~ ea Patience in a Drug Store.” More characters 
ete into this dialogue, and it can be arranged with 

little ap ven a or none at all. We would suggest a few 

rs; some —- on which are bottles—one labeled 
CANDY ; a desk. eek, ooew ks, a mortar, a pair of scales, etc. Clerk 
iscovered writing at the desk. No. 6. * Over in the Meadow,” 

page 56 of “Song Treasures.”” No.7. “ Her Name,” in this exer- 
cise, or some selection made by teacher. No. 8. e broom drill 
as found in this exercise may be varied as the teacher may think 
. This 1s selected from * Beal’s Calisthenics.” No.9. Let the 
teacher make a selection. No. 10. Dr. Johnnie's Visit.” Be. 11. 
Cause of “What I think s wT would os | ican be help oe 
use of Temperance ;” ow I wou DV’ 0. 12 

hy He wouldn’t Bie N 13. “Ideas Ch ,”” found in 
exe’ . No. 14. Here the ginites will be made by ‘the teacher. 
No. 15. Let several boys and te oe re short .- itions on 
“What I Intend by do when ucated.” 6. Bouquets 
may be used, Pm a 5 + qenatione = for use of them —_ be obtained 


from broom ‘ollowing commands may be used: 
“ Charge par eh “Shoulder bouquets !* Order ae ay Load 
= y—aim—fire, and then bouquets can all be thrown together. 
No. 17. See “Va 





cation Recitations ” in exercise. No. 18. “ Fare- 
well Song,” on page 30 of “‘ Song Treasures.”’ 





PEGGING AWAY. 


There was an old shoemaker, sturdy as steel, 
Of great wealth and repute in his day, 
Who, if questioned his secret of luck to reveal, 
Would chirp lixe a bird on a spray : 
** It isn’t so much the vocation you're in, 
Or liking for it,” he would say, 
“ As it is that smartly, through thick and through thin 
You should ever keep pegging away. 


I have found it a maxim of value whose truth 
Observation has proved in the main, 

And which might well be vaunted a watchword by 

youth, 

{n the labor of hand and of brain ; 

For, if genius and talent are cast 
Into work with the strongest display, 

You can never be sure of achievement at last, 





Unless you keep pegging away, 





d 
d 
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There are shopmen who might into. statesmen have 
grown, 
Politicians for handiwork made ; 
Some poets who better in shops had shone, 
And mechanics best suited for trade ; 
But when once in the harness, however it fit, 
Buckle down to your work night and day, 
Secure in the triumph of hand and of wit, 
If you only keep pegging away. 


There are times in all tasks when the fiend Discontent 
Advises a pause or a change, 

And, on field far away and irrelevant bent, 
The purpose 1s tempted to range : 

Never heed, but in sound recreation restore 
Such traits as are slow to obey ; 

And then, more persistent and staunch than before, 
Keep pegging and pegging away. 


Leave fitful endeavors for such as would cast 
Their spendthrift existence in vain, 

For the secret of wealth, in the present and past, 
And of fame, and of honor, is plain ; 

It lies not in change, nor in sentiment nice, 
Nor in wayward exploit and display, 

But just in the shoemaker’s honest advice, 
To keep pegging and pegging away. 


PATIENCE IN A DRUG STORE. 


Girl. Entering with letters in her hand.) Five two- 
cent stamps please. 

Clerk.—Haven’t got anything but ones (hands her 
stamps.) 

Girl.—Well, I suppose that will have todo. I should 
think you might keep the kind that people want. 

Clerk.—I'll get some to-day. 

Girl.—And would you mind sticking them on for me? 
I hate to put my tongue to them; they taste horrid. 
Besides, I’m in an awful hurry. 

Clerk.—(Sarcastically.) O, I enjoy it, and beside, I 
have nothing else to do, you know. (Sticks them on.) 

Girl.—Thanks. (Ezit.) 

Young Man.—(Entering.) Can you change a five dol- 
lar bill? 

Clerk.—I will see, sir. (Hands him silver dollars.) 

Young Man.—What, all silver? Heavy as lead! 
Well, thanks. (Ezxit.) 

Boy.—(Enters.) Got any Roderick’s pills ? 

Clerk.—No. Sure that’s the name? 

Boy.—Something like that ; well, Rodman’s then. 

Clerk.—No, try again. I’ve about forty kinds. (Ezit 
boy.) 

Man.—( Hurrying in.) Got a postal card ? 

Clerk.—Yes. 

Man.—Got a pen? 

Clerk.—Yes, but will you close the door? (Man sits 
down to write. Making himself at home at the clerk's 
desk.) 

Boy.— Returning.) I’ve got it now, mister. They are 
Rick Rack pills. Ma wants to know if they are sure 
cure for rheumatics, ‘cos pa’s got ’em bad. 

Clerk.—Can’t say that they are. Twenty-five cents. 
(Exit boy.) : 

Man.—Where can I post this card ? 

Clerk.—Box on the corner. 

Boy.—Enters leading man with card on his breast, 
“ Help the blind.”) Please help the blind ? 

Clerk.—Sorry, but can’t ; haven’t a cent. (Kit.) 

Girl.—(Entering.) Where has Dr. Smith moved to? 

Clerk.—Don’t know ; has he moved ? 

Girl.—Yes, and ma wants him to come to our house. 

Clerk.—T'll tell him when he comes in. (Ezit girl 
leaving the door open.) Please shut the door ! 

Two ladies.—{Entering.) Where is the milliner’s shop 
that used to be on the next block ? 

Man.—{ Following closely.) Don’t you want some of 
my “‘ World-renowned’ Disinfectant ?” 

Clerk.—No, got allI want. (To ladies.) I really do 
not know about the milliner’s shop. (Ewit ladies and 
man.) ; 

Boy.—{Crowding in.) Where is No. 418? 

Clerk.—Two blocks up. (Exit boy.) 

Mar.—Got some rat poison ? 

Clerk.—Yes ; ten-cent box ? 

Man.—Is it sure to kill? Why, do you know I’ve got 
more rats in my house than there are hairs in your head. 

Clerk.—Sho ! 

Man.—Fact. I'll take a fifteen-cent package. 

Girl.—(Entering.) Mister, do the Washington street 
cars go by here? . 








Clerk.—No, three_blocks up. (Ezit.) 

Doctor.— Hello, anything for me? 

Clerk.—Yes, some one was in here wanting you ; there 
she is now. (Ezit doctor.) 

Man.—(Entering.) Do you know Watson ? 

Clerk.—Wateon? no, never saw him. (Man looks in 
the directory. Exit.) 

Woman.—(Entering.) Can I leave a bundle here? 

Clerk.—Yes. (Ewit.) 

Boy.—Enters.) Got any candy? (Gets down candy 
and waits on boy. Evit.) 

Clerk.—( Looks at his book.) Twenty-five cents’ worth 
of Rick Rack pills, fifteen cents’ worth of rat-poison, two 
sticks of candy, ten stamps, one postal card (Looks up 
from book), and about fifteen million questions. That’s 
about the regular trade on this corner. (Looks at 
watch.) I must goto dinner. (Ezit.) 


HER NAME. 


‘I’m losted! Could you find me please?” 

Poor little frightened baby! 

The wind has tossed her golden fleece, 

The stone has scratched her dimpled knees. 

I stooped and lifted her with ease, 
And softly whispered, ‘‘ Maybe.” 


‘Tell me your name, my little maid, 
I can’t find you without it.” 
‘*My name is Shiney-eyes,” she said ; 
‘Yes, but your last ?” she shook her head ; 
** Up to my house ’ey never said 

A single fing about it.” 


‘‘ But, dear,” I said, ‘‘ what is your name?” 
‘““ Why, didn’t you hear me told you? 
Dust Shiney-eyes.” A bright thought came ; 
‘*- Yes, when you're good ; but when they blame 
Lou, little one—is’t just the same 
When mamma has to scold you?” 


‘My memma never scolds,” she moans, 
A little blush ensuing, 
***Cept when I’ve been a frowing stones, 
And then she says (the culprit owns), 
‘ Mehetabel Sapphira Jones, 
What has you been a-doing?’” 
—ANNA F. BURNHAM. 


BROOM DRILL. 


Any number of pupils may take part in this dnil. Arrange 
their position according to size, the taller pupils standing at the 
right-hand end, and the shorter ones should always be in front. 
The commands may be divided into two parts; the first part calls 
the attention of the pupil, and the last part is executive. The 
teacher will say—Carry ! Arms! but pausing between the words, 
the pupil executing the movement at the word Ans! 

1, Carry! 2. Arms! The broom is held in the right hand, as 
nearly vertical as possible, with the handle upward. 

1, Present! 2. Arms! Carry the broom with the right hand in 
front of the center of the body, and grasp it with the left hand 
above the right. Hold the broom perfectly perpendicular. 

1. OrpER! 2. Arms! Grasp the broom with the right hand, 
let go with the left hand. Then lower broom to the ground. 

1. In Puace! 2. Rest! Hold broom with both hands, one foot 
a little in advance of the other. 

1. Trari! 2. Arms! Grasp the broom with the right hand, the 
handle in front, the broom behind. 


THE CHARGE. 


Place the right foot slightly in the rear of the left, raise the 
broom with the right hand to the hips, and grasp it with the left 
hand in front. Keep the elbow close to the body, and hold the 
end of the broom-handle level with the shoulders. 

1. Port! 2. Arms! Throw the broom diagonally across the 
body. The left band above the right, and the handie pointing over 
the left shoulder. . 

1. Secure! 2. Arms! Advance the broom slightly with the 
right hand, and turn the handle to the front with the left hand. 

1. Reverse! 2. Arms! Raise the troom vertically with the 
right hand, grasp it with the left hand, then change position of the 
right hand to the broom-end of the handle. 

1. Inspection! 2. Arms! Toss the broom quickly with the 
right hand upward, and opposite the center of the body, and 
catch it with the lett band. 


Dr. JOHNNY'S VISIT. 
Little girl dressed as a lady is seated on platform, with a doll in 
her lap. 
Little girl : 
My youngest doll is very sick, 
My little Annie Bell ; 
I’ve sent for Johnny Dr.-man 
To come and make her well. 
Enter a little boy with a man’s hat, coat, and cane ;a satchel in 


one hand, and a cane in the other, Sets satchel on table and Jay's 
cane on the floor. 


Ah! here he is, the Dr.-man. 
Doctor, how long you've been 

My baby’s got some measles, 
And you must strike ’em in. 


Or maybe it’s desipelas ! 
O, Dr., tell me quick. 
Inttie boy : 


I think, I tell you solemnly, 

I think she’s awful sick. 

Now get some water to her feet, 
And mustard on her head, 

And wrap her up in blankets, 
Or she’ll be very dead. 


And here’s the medicine to take, 
[Opens satchel and takes out bottle.) 
You'll need your biggest spoon ; 
*T will cure her up like everything 
This very afternoon. 
Another girl comes on scene, with a spoon, and gives the dolla 
dose. She should be dressed like a nurse. 
Little boy puts on hat, shuts satchel, and goes out. 


Second little girl : 
Then Johnny took his hat and cane, 
And started for the door, 
And such a Dr. man was he 
That when the clock struck four, 


Miss Dolly in her carriage, 
All dressed in silks and lace, 
Beat Johnny’s new velocipede 
When they went out to race. 


—From LITTLE POEMS. 


Wuy HE WouULDN’T Dre. 


Listen, my boy, and you shall know 

A thing that happened a long time ago, 

When I was a boy not as large as you, 

And the youngest of all the children, too. 

I laugh even now as I think it o'er, 

And the more I think I laugh the more. 

*Twas the chilly eve of an autumn day, 

We were all in the kitchen cheery and gay ; 

The fire burned bright on the old brick hearth, 

And its cheerful light gave zest to our mirth. 

My elder sister, addressing me, 

‘*To-morrow’s Thanksgiving, you know,” said she ; 

‘* We must kill the chickens to-night, you see. 

Now light the lantern and come with me ; 

I will ring their necks until they are dead, 

And have them all dressed ere we go to bed.” 

So the huge old lantern, made of tin, 

Punched full of holes, and a candle within, 

Put in its appearance in a shorter time 

Than it takes to make this jingling rhyme. 

We started off, and the way I led, 

For a raid on the chickens under the shed. 

A pile of roots filled the open space, 

Thus making a splendid roosting place ; 

And a motley tribe cf domestic fowls 

Sat perched there as grave and demure as owls. 

My sister, unused to sights of blood, 

And pale with excitement, trembling stood ; 

But summoning courage, she laid her plans, 

And seized the old rooster with both her hands, 

And with triumph written all over her face, 

Her victim bore to the open space. 

Then she wrungand wrung with might and main, 

And wrung and twisted, and wrung again, 

Till, sure that the spark of life had fled, 

She threw him down on the ground for dead. 

But the rooster would not consent to die, 

And be made up into chicken pie ; 

So he sprang away with a cackle and bound, 

Almost as soon as he touched the ground, 

And hiding away from the candle’s light, 

Escaped the slaughter of that dark night. 

My sister, thus brought to a sudden stand, 

And looking at what she held in her hand, 

Soon saw why the rooster was not dead— 

She had wrung off his tail instead of his head. 
—SELECTED. 


IDEAS CHANGE. 


CHARACTERS.--Mrs. Austin, Mary Austin, Kitty Austin Old 
Gentleman. 


Mrs. Austin.—Now girls, | ao not wih you vo spend 
a single cent, not-even for car fare. Your father is in 





dreadful spirits ;he says he cannot make ends meet. 


Ne ae 
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Mary.—I say it’s a positive shame, just as we were 
going to have a handsome reception. 

Kitty.—But I think we should be glad to have no re- 
ception; just think how sad papa looked! And he 
could not eat any breakfast. 

Mrs. A.—I am sorry now I did not buy that lovely 
blue silk gown; it would have been paid for, some- 
how 
™ Mary.—I am sorry now I did not go to Europe last 
summer ; there is no likelihood of my having the money 
to go this year. 

Kitty.—I am glad we did not buy the new carpet. If 
you had gone to Europe papa would have had an addi- 
tional burden to carry. 

Mrs. A.—Now Kitty, you stop that getting on the 
wrong side. Havel not told you it’s not polite to criti- 
cise your own mother ? (A ring at thedoor.) Who can 
that be? (Adjusts her dress and arranges the chairs, etc.) 
(Enter an old gentleman.) 

Old Gentleman.—Mrs, Austin ? 

Mrs. A. (Very stiffly.)—Yes, sir. 
ness with me? 

O. Gent.—I don’t understand you. 
ear. Kitty places a chair fer him.) 

Mrs. A. (loud).—I asked you your business. 

O. Gent.—Oh, I haven’t any business. I am a relative 
of your husband, I think. My name is Austin, too. I 
believe he’s my nephew. I am a little hard of hearing. 
Are these your daughters, ma’am? 

Kitty.—Yes, uncle. . (Shakes hands.) 


Heve you any busi- 


(Raises hand to 


My name is 


Kitty, and I am glad you have come to see us. Sit 
down ; let me take your hat. 

O. Gent.—What is your sister’s name. 

Mary.— Very stiffly.) My nameis Mary. (To Kitty.) 


Now we are not obliged to spend our time on him, are 
we, mother? 

Mrs. A.—Certainly not. Kitty, [ would not sit so near 
him, 

O. Gent. (to Mrs, A.)—You have a fine daughter 
here. 

Mrs. A.—Do you intend to stay long in the city ? 

O. Gent.—Well, I cannot tell. I thought I would look 
in and see you awhile; not a great while. Miss Kitty 
here smiles so sweetly (looking at her) that one is 
tempted to make a long visit. 

Mary.—Well, I never heard such compliments! I'd 
be ashamed to have an old gentleman compliment me 
80. 
O. Gent.—What does she say? I cannot hear very 
well. 

Kitty.—She says I ought not to be pleased with your 
compliments. 

O. Gent.—But you deserve them all the same. 

Mrs. A.—The city is not the place for a man who has 
lived all his life in the country. 

Mary.—There is a place uptown where they cure deaf 
people ; I think you would do well to go upthere. It is 
on 190th street. 

Kitty.—Mother, do not be rude to him ; he is accus- 
tomed to good treatment. 

O. Gent.—I don’t think much of those places; they 
are mostly humbugs. I like to be among friends. 

Mary.—Just hear that! He thinks we are his friends ! 

Mrs. A.—There are people who take boarders. 

O. Gent.—Do you say you take boarders? Well, I 
will give you a good price. I should like to be near 
my niece, Miss Kitty. 

Mary.—Just hear that ! 

Kitty.—Why not ; we need money badly enough, I’m 
sure. 

Mrs. A. (rising.)—We cannot take boarders; we are 
very busy this morning. 

O. Gent. (rising.)}—Well Ill find some place, I sup- 
pose. (Turns to Kitty.) Tell your father that his uncle, 
Henry Austin, called to see him, I shall stay at the 
Hotel Brunswick, where he will find me. 

Mrs, A.—Why, that is his rich uncle from London, 
girls. (Loud.) You must stay here with us; we cannot 
think of your going away. 

Mary. (loud.)}—No, Uncle Henry ; you must stay with 
us. 

O. Gent.—You need not speak so loud. I can hear 
pretty well after all (laughs). 

Mrs. A. (aside.)}—What a pity! he has heard every 
word. 

O. Gent.—I spent some time in India, and have a few 
little things for my nieces here. (Opens a bow and gives 
Kitty a present.) There, that’s a very pretty thing to 
wear and you deserve it. I have some other things in 
my trunks for you: (Gives a present to Mary.) There, 
that is fot, you ; you can gO up arid show me that hos- 


pital on 190th street, this aftetnoon: 





Mary.—Oh, uncle, you make me ashamed of myself. 

O. Gent. (gives a present to Mrs. A.)—There, that is 
for you. 

Mrs, A.—You are too good to us. 

O. Gent.—But you do not want me for a boarder. 

All.—Yes, we do. 

O. Gent.—Well, I’m comfortable at the hotel, but 1 
shall want to see my little friend Kitty here very often. 
Perhaps my ideas will change ; I see ideas do change. 





They come! the merry summer months of beauty, song, 
and flowers ; 

They come! the gladsome months that bring thick leafi- 
ness to bowers. 

Up, up, my heart, and walk abroad; fling cark and 
care aside ; 

Seek silent hills, or rest thyself where peaceful waters 
glide. 


Ho, ho, vacation days are here! 
Welcome them with right good cheer. 
In wisdom’s hall we love to be, 

But yet ’tis pleasant to be free. 


** All work ” they say, ‘‘ without some play, makes Jack 
a stupid boy.” 

Well, that’s a good old adage, and gives the urchin joy ; 

But if the man who wrote it, lived now and owned a 
son, 

He’d sit up late and scratch his pate, to write a different 
one. 





FOURTH OF JULY EXERCISE. 


Boy enters carrying a flag and whistling some national air 
School rise and sing America, and his whistling cannot be heard. 
He stands holding flag and looking as if he felt very much abused. 


1st pupil :— 

I am a citizen of the United States and a very patriotic 
one, but I must confess I celebrated so much on the 30th 
of April, that I hardly know what to say on this occa- 
sion. 
2nd pupil : — 

For shame! shame! As if the thought of our glori- 
ous country was not enough to awaken fine oratory 
every day in the year, tosay nothing of this—the Fourth 
of July. Recites : 


** Ye guards of liberty, 

I’m with you once again !—I call to you, 
With all my voice !—I hold my hands to you, 
To show they still are free.” 


3rd pupil :— 
But let us speak of that great hero, Washington. ‘It 


will be the duty of the historian and the sage, in all ages, 
to let’ no occasion pass of commemorating this great 


man.” Recites : 

He saved his land, but did not lay his soldier trappings 
down, 

To change them for a regal vest, and don a kingly 
crown. 


Fame was too earnest in her joy, too proud of sucha son, 
To let a robe and title mask her noble Washington. 
—ELIza Cook. 


4th pupil :— 
What makes a hero? 

5th pupil :— 
What makes a hero? Not success, not fame, 
Bells pealed, stars, ribbons, and a titular name— 
These, though his rightful tribute, he can spare. 
What makes a hero? An heroic mind, 
Expressed in action, in endurance proved. 

—HENRY TAYLOR. 


6th pupil :-— 

This talk is getting too deep for me, and I propose we 
sing ‘‘Columbia, The Gem of the Ocean,” and read a 
little of the Declaration of Independence. 

School sing ‘‘ Columbia,” et-. 


7th pupil :— 
Reads extracts from Declaration of Independence. 


RECITATION: (8th pupil.) 
‘* Who dares?” this was the patriot’s cry, 
As striding from the desk he came, 
** Come out with me in Freedom’s name, 
For her to live, for her to die?” 
A hundred hands flung up reply, 
A. hundred voices answered, “I!” 
Tuomas BucnaNnaN Reap; 





School sing “Hail Columbia,” after which a boy, 
slowly waving a flag, repeats : 

O’er the high and o’er the lowly, 

Floats this banner bright and holy, 

In the rays of Freedom's sun, 

In the nation’s heart embedded, 

O’er our Union newly wedded, 

One in all, and all in one. 


Let this banner wave forever, 

May its lustrous stars fade never, 

Till the stars shall pale on high ; 

While there’s ‘right the wrong defeating, 
While there’s hope in true hearts beating, 
Truth and freedom shall not die. 


As it floated long before us, 

Be it ever floating o’er us, 

O’er our land from shore to shore ; 

There are freemen yet to wave it, 

Millions who would die to save it, 

Wave it, save it, evermore. 

—DEXTER SMITH. 
9th pupil :— 

If I have a wish dearer to my soul than that my ashes 
may be mingled with those of a Warren, and a Mont- 
gomery, it is, THAT THESE AMERICAN STATES MAY NEVER 
CEASE TO BE FREE AND INDEPENDENT ! 

—SAMUEL ADAMs, 


10th pupil :— 


‘** Patriotism is not a wild and glittering passion, but a 
glorious reality.” 


11th pupil :— 
Let us be as ready to maintain our country’s independ- 
ence, and as fearless as those old-time patriots who 


Swift as their summons came they left 
The plough mid-furrow standing still, 
The half-ground corn-grist in the mill, 
The spade in earth, the axe in cleft. 


They went where duty seemed to call, 
They scarcely asked the reason why ; 
They only knew they could but die, 
And death was not the worst of all. 
—JOHN G, WHITTIER 


RECITATION: (12th pupil.) 


Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said, 

** This is my own, my native land?” 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 

As home his footsteps he hath turned, 

From wandering on a foreign strand? 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well, 

For him no minstrel raptures swell, 

High though his titles, proud his name, 

Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 

Despite those titles, power and pelf, 

The wretch, concentred all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 

Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 

—Sir WALTER SCOTT. 

13th pupil :— 


** Our duty calls us to act worthy of the age and the 
country that gave us birth. Every possible encourage- 
ment for great and generous exertions is presented be- 
fore us.” 
14th pupil :— 

Let that glorious pride which once defied the British 
thunder reanimate you again. Let it not be recorded of 
Americans, that, after having perfurmed the most 
gallant exploits, after having overcome the most as 
tonishing difficulties, they lost their reputation by their 
own indiscretion. —JOHN RANDOLPH. 


RECITATION: (15th pupil.) 


Thou too, sail on, O ship of state ! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what master laid thy keel, 
What workman wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat, 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 





Fear not each sudden sound and shock— 
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Tis of the wave nie not thefrock ; 

’Tis but the flapping of the sail. 

And not a rent made by the gale ! 

In spite of rock and tempest roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee! 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee, —are all with thee. 


-—-LONGFELLOW. 


RECITATION : (16/h p»pil.) 


‘“* Our flag is there, our flag is there, 

We'll hail it with three loud huzzas, 

Our flag is there, our flag is there, 

Behold thé glorious Stripes and Stars ! 

Stout hearts have fought for that bright flag, 
Strong hands sustained it mast-head high, 
And, oh! to see how proud it waves, 

Brings tears of joy in every eye. 


** That flag has stood the battle’s roar, 

With foeman stout, with foeman brave ; 
Strong hands have sought that flag to lower, 
And found a speedy watery grave ; 

That flag is known on every shore, 

The standard of a gallant band : 

Alike unstained in peace or war, 

It floats o’er Freedom’s happy land.” 





-- 


GAME OF THE REVOLUTION. 





By CARRIE A. PARKER, Uxbridge, Mass. 


in order to » ewan new A ee wat amo a fe the p= oy de. the e to be 


In the year 1765 was passed oe Stamp Act, which was the 
beginning of our troubles with England. This was followed by 
the tax on TEA, and the Boston Port Bru, and about this time 
many riots took place both in Boston AND NEw YorK. 

In September, 1774, delegates from the colonies met at PHr.a- 
DELPHIA. This meeting was called the First ConTINENTAL 
ConGREss. This congress sent a petition to the Kina AND 
PARLIAMENT, praying for redress, but they refused to listen to it. 

In the spring of 1775, three thousand British soldiers were 
sent to Boston, and put under command of Gen. GAGE. When 
the people saw that the king was going to force them to obey. 
they made preparations for war. The first fight of the war took 
place at LEXINGTON on the morning of the 19th OF APRIL, 1775. 
This battle aroused the whole country. It was followed by the 
battle of BUNKER Hin, which was fought June 17. 

While these events were taking place, congress voted to raise 
an army of 20,000 MEN, and elected George Washington for 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

Gen. Washington besieged the British in Boston until Gen. 
Howe, who was in command, was forced to leave. He sailed with 
his troops to HALIFAX, to the great joy of the patriots, who 
immediately took possession of the city. This 1s known as the 
EVACUATION OF Boston. Before Howe left Boston he sent a 
force to attack CHARLESTON, 8. C., but they were repulsed by 
the patriots. It was during this attack that a young man named 
SERGEANT JASPER distinguished bimse:f by restoring to its place 
the flag which had been cut down by the enemy. 

Washington, being tearful that Howe would attack New York, 
built forts near that city, and on Lone Istanp. Soon after this 
the Continental congress issued the DECLARATION OF INDEPEND- 
ENCE. The declaration was adopted Juty 4, 1776. In August 
1776, the British landed on Long Island, and attacked and defeated 
the patriots. They also gained FortT WASHINGTON, and the 
patriots were obliged to retreat through NEW JERSEY. 

On Christmas eve, Washington surprised a large party of Hses- 
SIANS at TRENTON, and took them prisoners. Soon afterwards he 
defeated the enemy at PRINCETON. 

In 1777, the British sailed to CHESAPEAKE Bay, and the patriots 
marched down to meet them. The two armies met at the 
BRANDYWINE, and in the battle which ensued the Americans 
were defeated. Not long after this defeat the patriots went into 
winter quarters at VALLEY ForGE. 

In the month of Augnst, 1777, a part of Burgoyne’s urmy was 
defeated at BENNINGTON by a small body of militia under Con. 
STaRK. September 19, Burgoyne was defeated at STILLWATER, 
and was obliged to retreat to SARATOGA. Here, October 17, he 
surrendered his army of six thousand men to GEN. GaTEs, This 
was a great victory for the patriots. 

The next year the Americans were aided by the FrEncH. 
There was a fight at Monmouts Court Housg, in which the Brit- 
ish were defeated. During this year occurred the massacres of 
WYOMING and CHERRY VALLEYS. 

During the year 1779 the British captured the city of SAVANNAH 
and in 1780 they took CHARLESTON. In August, 1780, a battle was 
fought at CAMDEN, in which the Americans under Gen. Gates were 
defeated. Gen. Gates was succeeded by GEN. GREENE in com- 
mand of the SouTHERN ARMY. Marion and Sumter distinguished 
themselves by their daring deeds at this time. 

In 1781 the Americans were successful at CowPEns, and after- 
ward at EurAw Sprinas. The last battle of the war was fought 
at YORKTOWN in VIRGINIA. 

The British were commanded by Lorp CORNWALLIS, and the 
Americans by GEN. WASHINGTON, aided by French troops under 
LAFAYETTE AND ROCHAMBEAU, and a French fleet commanded 
by Count pe Grasse. This battle was fought OcrosEr 19, 1781, 
and the surrender of Lord Cornwallis put an end to the war. 
The treaty.of peace was signed at Paris on SsPpTEMeBpr 3. 1783, 
and the United States were free. 





EVENTS, JUNE 16-21. 





June 16—Edward I. 

June 17—John Wesley. 
June 18—Battle of Waterloo. 
June 19—James I. 

June 20—Anna L. Barbauld. 
June 21—Anthony Collins. 











During the preceding week the names and dates given 
above should be placed on the blackboard ; certain pupils 
should be assigned to examine the cyclopedia, and report 
what they find ; other pupils should be permitted to ask 
questions. 


PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


Last week on Monday, May 27, one boy said, immedi- 
ately after opening exercises, ‘‘ This is Cornelius Van- 
derbilt’s birthday.” A girl asked, ‘Is that the wil- 
lionaire.” 

** Yes—the millionaire ; he died in 1877. He wasa poor 
boy. He made his money by running steamships and 
railroads.” I then wrote on the board : 

‘** His finest steauner. What wasdone with it in 1862? 
Vanderbilt University. By whom founded?” 

‘* Two sentences will be the first part of the language 
exercise on Tuesday. Have them ready on a slip of 
paper, eight inches by two inches, with also your name 
and date.” 

I looked at my watch and found it time to call the 
first class. 

May 28. On Tuesday we talked about James B. 
Eads ang his famous jetties, time three minutes. 

May 29. On Wednesday was Patrick Henry day. 

May 31. Friday afternoon we devoted a half hour 
instead of the reading recitation to celebrating the birth- 
day of ‘“‘ Walt” Whitman. 





SUMMARY OF RECENT EVENTS. 

MAy 27.—Mr. Thomas, American minister to Norway 
and Sweden, presented his credentials to King Oscar.— 
Twenty-five policemen were injured during evictions at 
Falcarragh, [reland.—Tbe Connecticut legislature passed 
a ballot reform bill.—Ex-President Cleveland was dined 
in New York by the Young Men’s Democratic Club.—The 
Presbyterian General Assembly adopted a_ resolution 
recommending its churches to persevere in vigorous 
efforts to secure prohibition laws throughout the country. 

May 28.—Cardinal Gibbons declared himself in favor of 
high license.—The Presbyterian General Assembly closed 
its session in New York. 

MAy 30.—The House of Commons denied that three Brit- 
ish cruisers had been ordered to Behring sea.—The de- 
mands of the United States at the Samoan conference were 
agreed to.— Destructive storms occurred in France, Mex- 
ico, and China. —President Harrisor reviewed the vet- 
erans’ parade in Brooklyn. Gen. Stewart L. Woodford 
delivered an oration at Gettysburg. 

MAy 31.—The Samoan commissioners drew up a protocol 
and submitted it to their respective governments for ap 
proval.—Earthquake shocks were felt in Englind and 
France.—Walt. Whitman‘s seventieth birthday was cele- 
brated at Camden, N. J.—Flood in the Conemaugh val- 
ley. (See next column.) 

JUNE 1.—Floods in the Susquehanna river caused a dam- 
age of $4,000,000.—There were also destructive floods in the 
Potomac and other rivers. 

JUNE 2.—A large number of vessels were overdue at 
Quebec. Disastrous floods occurred in Canada. 

JUNE 3.—About eighty persons were swept from a bridge 
at Williamsport, Pa., and drowned. 





FACTS INTERESTING FOR THE SCHOOL-ROUM. 


A FIELD near Vern'al, Utah, has been discovered that 
contains fully seven hundred thousand tons of asphalt. 
This asphalt was formerly crude petroleum which 
escaped from natural openings in the ground, flowed 
into the plains and there dried. There is another large 
asphalt field near Fort Washita, Wyoming. 

A NINETY-FOOT Greenland whale has recently gone 
ashure at Cattegat, Denmark, the first one seen in those 
waters in many years, although once they were com- 
mon. Its skeleton is to be sent to the Copenhagen mu- 
seum. 

THE finest railway station in the world is said to be 
the terminal station in Bombay, India, of the Peninsular 
Railway. It was finished last May, and named in 
honor of the Empress of India. It took tem years to 
build it, anid cost nearly $19,000,000; 








THE TIMES. 


Here will be found notes of current events, the doings of 
notable men and women, which will be’ useful as topics for 
discussion and for reproduction exercises. 





THE VALLEY OF DEATH, JOHNSTOWN, PA. 

A frightful flood occurred in the Conemaugh valley in 
Pennsylvania last week by which several villages and the 
city of Johnstown were destroyed. The Conemaugh river 
is a small tributary of the Alleghany, navigable only by 
canoes. Ten miles above Johnstown a dam, nearly 1,000 
feet long, 110 feet high, and 90 feet thick at the base, had 
been built, forming an artificial lake which was used as a 

















fishing resort by the South Fork Hunting and Fishing 
Club, of Pittsburg. The heavy rains so swelled the body 
of water in the lake, which was three miles and a haif 
long, by a half a mile wide, that the dam broke, with 
sounds like the booming of cannon. The water rushed 
down the valley sweeping everything before it. Trees, 
houses, and bridges were torn away by the fierce torrent, 
and dashed against other obstructions which gave way in 
their turn, until the flood was covered with debris of all 
descriptions to which clung men, women, and children. 
Many persons on the first alarm had escaped to the hills, 
but hundreds of others were drowned. At Johnstown a 
vast number of wooden houses were jammed against the 
railroad bridge. On these wrecked buildings multitudes 
of people hung awaiting a rescue. To add to the horror of 
the scene the wreckage caught fire by the over turning of 
a stove, or some other means, and hundreds were burned 
to death. The towns destroyed are South Fork, Mineral 
Point, Conemaugh, Woodville, and Johrstown. Only a 
few houses remain. The loss of life is estimated at from 
8,000 to 10,000, and of property at from $20,000,000 to 
$30,000,000. About 20,000 people are homeless, On account 
of the many unrecovered bodies, the people of Pittsburg, 
whose water supply comes from the Alleghany river, fear 
a pestilence. The catastrophe is the greatest that ever 
occurred in the United States. Money is being contributed 
for the relief of the homeless people. 


ACCIDENT TO MR. GLADSTONE. 

A dispatch from London says that while Mr. Gladstone 
was crossing Piccadilly, he was knocked down by a cab 
which was turning into the street at the same moment. 
He was immediately assisted to his feet by several specta- 
tors. Fortunately he was not hurt. The driver was ar- 
rested. With what great movement is Mr. Gladstone 
connected ? What is the Parnell investigation commis- 
sion ? 


PRESENTED TO THE QUEEN. 


Robert T. Lincoln, the new American minister, has just 
been presented to Queen Victoria. There was an ex- 
change of compliments and the expression of a hope that 
the friendship existing between Great Britain and the 
United States would continue. Who appointed Mr. Lin- 
coln? Whose sonis he? Whom does he succeed ? 


EMIGRATION FROM ITALY. 

The emigration from Italy last year ran up to 195,211, 
and in the previous year also it was very high. There are 
some regions in Italy from which the whole of the labor- 
ing population has decamped, on account of the poverty 
and hardship to which it is subjected. Large numbers of 
these poor Italians have come to this country and others 
have gone to South America, especially to the Argentine 
Republic. Name other countries from which emigrants 
come? Why do they eonre to the United States? 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 








CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SUMMER SCHOOL, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. John H. Vincent, chancellor; Lewis Miller, 
president: W. A. Duncan, secretary, Syracuse, N. ¥. 

CHRIsty ScHOOL OF METHODS, Jefferson, Ohio, July 9. Six 
weeks. E. J. Graves, Hartsgrove, Ohio, secretary. 

DARKE County NORMAL ScHOOL, Greenville, Ohio, June 3- 
July 15. F. Giltum Cromer, manager. 

GLEns FALLS SUMMER SCHOO ~~ * 2 i N. Y., July 30-A 
19. Sherman Williams, Glens F: Falis, N secretary. - 7 
IuKA NORMAL INSTITUTE, Luka, = ag "June 17-July 2%. H. A 

Dean, Iuka, Miss. 

LAKE MINNETONKA SUMMER SCHOOL, poser, Minn., July 
Aug. 2. H. B. McConnell, Minneapolis, directo: 

MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. illiam A. Mow 
56 Bromfield St., Boston, president, July 15, Ps. weeks. A. 
Edson, manager, School of Methods, Worcester, Mass. 

NATIONAL SUMMER ScHOOL, Round >. Y., July 9-30. 
Chas. F. King, Boston Highlands, Mass., direc 

NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, Phila. 
Grimsby Park, Ontario, Can., July 1-Aug. 10. Cecil Harper, 1124 
Arch street, Phiadeiph iphia, Pa., secretary. 

NATIONAL Sone R ay x SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS, first ses- 
sion, Chicago, ut 9-19; second session, in, Mass., 
July 22-Aug. 17. NW. ulsifer, 7 7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 
manager. 

OHIO V ALLEY SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS, Steubenville, O., 
July 9-27. H. A. Mertz, Steubenville, 0., secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS, first my 
Altoona, a 15-Aug.3; second session, Norristown, Au 
Lelia E. ridge, teading, Pa., president: Will 8. too 
Eure Nevada, secretary. 

SEASIDe SUMMER SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, Asbury Park, N. J., 
July 15-31. Edwin Shepard, 77 Court street, Newark, N. J. 
oa my A. B. Guilford, 297 Webster Ave., Jersey City, N. J., 

retary. 

yo NORMAL INSTITUTE OF THE CENTRAL TEXAS 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, Marlin, Texas. July 1-26. T. J. Paine, 
Hempstead, Texas. 

SuMMER NORMAL AND INSTITUTE, Decatur, Ill, July 15-Aug. 12. 
J. H. Coonradt, Argenta, Ll., manager. 

SuMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, Amhe' ons. July 8, five 
weeks. Prof. William L. Montague, Amhe ass., director. 

SUMMER NORMAL AND COMMERCIAL See Owensboro, Ky., 
June 17. Six weeks. W. A. Hester, Owensboro, Ky., manager. 

SuMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS, Niantic, Conn., July 2-16. 
Charles D.. Hine, Hartford, Conn., secretary. 

cm, SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS, Salamanca, N. Y., July 23- 
Aug. 16. J. J. Crandall, Salamanca, N. Y., secretary. 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF MeTHops, New Orleans, La. Dr. B. G. Cole» 
Donaldsonville, La., president. 

SAUVEUR SUMMER SCS00L OF LANGUAGES at the University of 
Vermont, Burlington, Vt., July 8-Aug. 19. Helen L. Burritt, 
Burlington, Vt , manager. 

SUMMER MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio, July 8, six 
weeks. Prof. C. M. Woodward, St. Louis, Mo., conductor. 

TEACHERS’ ASSEMBLY phoreheet City, N. C., June 18-July 2. 
Geo. F. Winston, Chapel Hill -» president ; Bugene G. Harrell, 
Raleigh, N. C., secreta 

Texas SUMMER tll ScHoou, July 1-Aug. 1, S gateeaae 
Texas. Hugh R. Conyngton, Galveston, Texas, secreta 

West VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY, STATE NORMAL enn Mor- 

—.~- Va., June 18-July 26. Edward 8. Elliott, Morgantown, 
Va., secret ary. 

Waite ry SUMMER SCHOOL, Bethlehem, = H., July 
12-31. Prof. A. H. Campbell, Johnson, Vt., 

WISCONSIN y he Ae SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS, Medien, July 9. 
T. C. Chamberlain, Madison, Wis., president. 





-o- 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


NASHVILLE, TENN., July 16-19. A. P. Marble, Worcester, Mass., 
president ; James A. Cantield, Lawrence, Kansas, secretary. 





-e- 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 


Bethlehem, N. H.. July 8 Geo. Littlefield, 


president. creed 





CONVOCATION OF TH UNIVERSITY OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 


Albany, July 9-12. Melville Dewey, Albany, N. Y., secretary. 





STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 





ALABAMA, ‘une 25 27, East Lake, post P Birwing! ham. Solomon 
Palmer, Montgomery, president; J. B. Lovett, Huntsville, 
secretary. 

ARKANSAS, June [9-21, Pine Bluff.—J. Jordan, Pine Bluff, presi- 
dent ; Josah H. Shinn, Little Rock, secretary. 

CANADA PROVINCIAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, July 5 and 6. 
Victoria. S. D. Pope, president. 

CoLoRED TEACHERS’ 
Kentucky. 

DELAWARE, Ju_y 8-10, Blue Mt. House, near = Mur, 

Kentucky, June 26-28, Winchester.—J. J. Glenn, president; 
Prof. R. H. Caruthers, 764°W. Main St., Tanileville, Ky., secretary. 

Maennema. Aug. 9-11, Ruston, Lincoln Parish.—Hon. A. A. 
Gunby, Monroe, La., manager. 

MARYLAND, July 8-10, Blue Mt. Ho 
Weimer, Cumberland, president ; Albert 
bard street, Baltimore, secretary. 


ASSOCIATION, July 2-4, Lexington, 


near Pen Mur.--A. G. 
. Wilkerson, 1712 Lom- 


MissouRt, June 18-20, Sweet Springs.—S. 8. Laws, State Univer- 
sity, president; L. E. Wolfe, Moberly, secretary. 


New York, Jul Brook’ mie F H. os Potsdam, presi- 
dent; A. W. Mo - a9 Port Ra 


Norta CAROLINA, June 11-17, a —Rev. J. C. Price. 
president; Prof. C. N. Hunter, secretary. 


wr says 2-4, Toiedo.—Prof. C. W. Bennett, Piqua, president ; 
T. Logan, Westwood, secretary. 
jot aa July 2-4, Salem. 
Paneer Ants July 9-11, Altoona.—E. E. Le Harrisburg, 
president ; P. McCoski key, ‘Lancaster, sec 


8. E. mp batt July 2-3, Tola. / 
SouTH Ca HOLINA, July 16-18. Columbia. Prof. H. P. Archer, 
» Edward E. Britton secretary. 


‘Texas, J 
Chas. T. "slexander, 


n, Se . 


T. , 
SF Sot .—J, ne Dallas, president ; 


, secre’ 





July 10-12, Nes Neshville. —Dr. Chas. W. Dabney, Knox- 
a president ; Goodman, Nashville, secretary. 
July 912, Mo 


West VIRGINIA, 
n, president; Mary A. Jones. 


town.—B. 8. Morgan. 
Oharlesto: secretary. 


arleston, 





CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


JUNE 25-28. 


The following are some of the prominent features of the 
program: Woman’s Work in Education, Miss Anna C. 
Murphy. Los Angeles; The Kindergarten in the Public 
School, Mrs. Mary E. Arnold, Cogswell Polytechnic Col- 


*Hlege; The Attitude of the Teacher to his Profession, 


Thomas E. Kennedy, Inspector of Public Schools, San 
Francisco ; The Spelling Book in School, N. C. Twining, 
» |Superintendent of Public Schools, Riverside ; The Moral 
"| Aspect of the Public School System, C. E. Tebbets, Pasa- 
dena ; What Shall Teachers Read ? Miss Lillian A. How- 
ard, Secretary of the California Teachers’ Reading Circle, 
Santa Cruz; The Superior Value of Mathematics as a 
Study in Our Schools, J. S. Austin, President Pacific 
Methodist College, Santa Rosa; The Relation of Intelli- 
gence to Crime, J. C. Keith, President Pierce Christian 
College, College City; Odds and Ends in School-room 
Work, Miss Bessie Dixon, San Francisco; The Responsi- 
bilities of Educated Mind, C. C. Stratton, D. D., President 
Mills College; To what End should History be Taught ? 
Mrs. Fanny M. Pugh, Oakland; Our Work as it Should 
be, Job Wood, Jr., Superintendent Public Schools, Monte- 


*|rey County; The Unity of Education, Wm. Carey Jones, 


University of California; The Influence of the Public 
Schools on Good Citizenship, H. Weinstock, Sacramento. 





EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 
The Berkshire County Teachers’ Associatign held its 
annual session at Pittsfield, Mass., May 31. T. H. Day, 
president ; Miss A. P. Edwards, secretary. 
The Haskell County Institute will meet at Santa Fe, 
Kansas, June 10, and continue four weeks. Conductor, 
J. W. Richardson, Lincoln McKinlay, county superinten- 
dent. 
The First District of Columbia county held a teachers’ 
institute at Germantown, N. Y., May 27-31. Prof. S. H. 
Albro, conductor; Myron Schermerhorn, school commis- 
sioner. 
The Bell County Summer Normal Institute, Texas, be- 
gins June 10 at Belton, and continues four weeks. T. J. 
Witt, Belton, Texas, principal. 


+ 
e 


COMMENCEMENTS. 








Donaldsonville Norma! [nstitute and Ascension Academy, La. 
May 29. Dr. B. G. Cole, president. 

State Normal School, Winona, Minn., May 21-27. Irwin Shep- 
ard, president. 

State Normal College, Troy, Alabama, May 26-29. E. R. El- 
dridge, president. 

Roanoke College, Salem, Va., June 9-12. Julius D. Dreher, 
president. 

The eleventh annual commencement of the Shenandoah high 
school, Pa., was held June 1. The class of ’89 numbers thirteen. 
The graduating exercises of the Pittston high school, Pa., were 
held June 4. There were five graduates. 

The closing exercises of the Hays City public schools, Kansas 
took place May 17. The program was excelient and well car 
out, and the exhibit of pupils’ work does credit to those in charge 
of the Hays City schools. 

The summer session of the Otsego County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, N. Y., was held at Richfield Springs, June 7 and 8. Theodore 
L, Grout, president. 


> 


CONNECTICUT. 
The Connecticut Valley Art and Industrial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held at Hartford, May 18. 
The legislature have appropriated $25,000 for improvements in 
the state normal school, New Britain. The site of the new eastern 
normal school has not yet been determined. 
Norwich, Conn. 





ELLA A. FANNING. 





PERSONALS. 





Pxor. F. W. BLackMAR, of Johns Hopkins Umiversity, has 
been elected by the regents to the new chair of history and 
sociology in the Kansas State University, with a salary of $1,800. 
The new professor was formerly of. the University of the Pacific 
of San Jose, Cal., and has had several years’ experience. EB. 
Miss JENNIE West, of Hopkinsville, Ky., hus recently been 
elected to the grammar department of the Corydon schools, to fill 
a vacancy. 

PRESIDENT Backus, of Packer Institute, Brooklyn, PRESIDENT 
ADAMs, of Cornell, Pror. E. D. SHimer, of the department of 
pedagogy in the University of the City of New York, and Presi- 


held at Albany in July. 


Pror. 811.48 8. Nerr, well known for his institute lecturing in 
Pennsylvania, and his connection with Knox College, Canada, 
and the Franklin and Marshail College, has been elected president 





of the National School of Oratory at Philadelphia. Prof. Neff is 





DENT ANGELL, of the University of Michigan, will read papers at | fo, 
the convocation of the University of the State of New York to be | his te’ 


an advanced thinker and a progressive educator, and will bring to 
his new position an experience that stands unrivaled in his special 
line of work. 

Miss ELLA BOLDRY, well known to many readers of the Jour- 
NAL, was married last week to Joseph N. Hallock, of Southold, 
N.Y. The good wishes of the JouRNAL are extended to her. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla wins new victories over disease and becomes 
more popular every day. 


A AT HOME. 


NEW YORE CITY. 














In the annual report of the city superintendent of public 
schools, which has just been published, we are told of the growing 
interest in the course of instruction in manual training. As many 
as 10,000 scholars took this course last year, and they not only 
made commendable progress in it, but also showed a great liking 
for it. The city superintendent says that the manual training 
course “‘aims at no specialty, but to train the hand and every 
faculty in useful work.”” The results of this novel feature of our 
public school system deserve to be studied by every citizen who is 
watching the enlargement of the scope of popular education. 





The admirable scheme for a college settlement, in one of the 
streets in the east side of New York, is getting along very success- 
fully. The money has come in in such quantity that there is no 
doubt of the success of the institution at the start, The girls 
from the various colleges have taken up with enthusiasm the sug- 
gestion that each one shal] contribute books for the library in the 
house, 


Cooper Institute is one of the most beneficial institutions in 
this land. Although the number of students is large, the size of 
the graduating class is usually quite small. The thirtieth annual 
commencement exercises of the Cooper Institute, last week, filled 
the large hall of the building, until there was “ standing-room 
only.” There were twenty-one graduates, this being the largest 
class graduated since the foundation of the institution. 


18S IT WELL FOR BOYS TO PARADE? 


The parade of the public school boys on the third day of the 
Centennial celebration, is the subject of a long letter to The Tri- 
bune, signed by two ex-presidents of the board of education, 
Stephen A. Walker and William Wood. [nthe judgment of the 
writers, it is wholly wrong and of unwholesome result, that the boys 
or girls of the schools should be massed in companies for parade, 
or bedecked in finery to throw flowers in the pathway of Presi- 
dents, and three reasons are given for this opinion. Out of up- 
ward of 40,000 boys, they say, only 4,000 were selectei for the pa- 
rade, causing heart-burnings, and jealousies of the non-selected 
majority that will last for u generation. The method of select- 
ing the boys which they fcel sure was followed is questioned. 
The selections must have been for height, good looks, and mar- 
tial bearing, instead of for scholarship, character, or moraJs. This 
is tyrannical. Again, the letter says, the eommon schools are 
not designe i to foster the military spirit, or to fit lads for military 
service. The lessons ot patriotism are illustrated in the course 
of studies, and it remains an open question whether the accout- 
rements and display of the military are the best emblems of true 
loyalty and faithful citizenship. 


The anniversary exercises of Prof. ar.d Mrs. Kraus’ kindergar- 
ten seminary took place May 29 at Lyric Hall. Seventeen gradu- 
ates sat in a semi-circle in front of the stage, and, after an opening 
address by Prof. Kraus, read interesting essays. ‘The Use of 
Games,” “ Clay Modeling,” “ Stick Laying,” “ Drawing,” “* Weav- 
ing,” were among the subjects treated. The class made an excel- 
jent impression on the audience ; they were dignified, earnest, and 
mature ; they showed themselves to be well qualified for the work 
they are to undertake. After the reading of the essays several 
games were played: “The Pigeon House,” “The Windmill,” 
“The Butterfly.” 

The sincere work done by these two apostles of the new educa- 
tion deserves the admiration and commendation of every one who 
is able to understand it. Mrs. Kraus (as Miss Boelte) came to this 
country about eighteen years ago to spread a knowledge of the 
discoveries of Freebe]. She soon after began her work here, and 
every year since has sent out a classof trained teachers. Between 
three and four hundred have thus been trained by these two 
earnest workers. They have done this on their own responsibility. 
appealing solely to that same public opinion which tries all things 
in ths country. They have gone on year after year, contributing 
to the quality and value of the civilization of this western world ; 
they have aided to overcome the opposition to the kindergarten 
which was once so intense in this metropolis, and have seen many 
of its features adopted in the primary schools. Turning neither 
to the right nor left for popularity, they taught the truth as Free- 
bel saw it; comprehending the underlying principles, they taught 
them, and thus well deserve the high position they occupy. 


Sensible suggestions, from whatever source they come, should 
receive attention. A contributor to one of our city papers 
recently wrote the following. It certainly contains some hints 
— of some consideration : 

Ea ey any of education is composed of tg ne members, 


apiptinted ts ths = = three years, seven appointed 
each year. Trhey. residew ts of the same war 5 Gout 
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would constitute a new board out of the chairmen of the severa 
poards of trustees. We would then have a board of education 
composed of twenty-four members, with a Sogeeseaeare from 
each ward—twenty-four practical men acquainted with the needs 
of each ward, and with the workings of the whole school system. 
The selections would be out of one hundred and twenty selected 
men, and the records of the school boards show a surprising 
amount of devoted and faithful labor performed by the trustees. 

The same writer recommends the abolition of the city college, 
the normal college, and the training school sbip St. Mary's, Here 
he is not only wrong, but unjust to the young men and women of 
New York City. We refer to this subject on the editorial page 
this week. 





EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITY IN MASSACHUSETTS, 





NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
ASSOEIATION. 

The forty-fourth semi-annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Association of School Superintendents was held at 
the hall of the school committee, Boston, Friday May 24. 
The attendance was very good, all the states being well 
represented except Vermont. The president, Hon. J. W. 
Patterson, state superintendent of New Hampshire, had 
prepared an interesting program. It was refreshing to 
listen to papers and discussions bearing so directly upon 
the work of a superintendent. 

The first subject discussed was ‘‘ The Province of Public 
School Superintendence.” Secretary Dickinson, Massa- 

" chusetts state board of education, gave a very complete and 
practical address on the authority, duties, and qualifica- 
tions of a school superintendent. The school committee 
has many and important duties to perform, which the 
superintendent should not attempt or be required to un- 
dertake. A superintendent should have learning, skill, 
and experience in teaching. He should aim to discover 
good teachers by examination, viz., by verbal questions, 
by observation, and by trial work. 

Superintendent Balliet, of Springfield, said that a sharp 
line should be drawn between the respective duties of 
superintendent and school committee meu. A superinten- 
dent should have a clerk to attend to all the details of 
office work ; should not be the clerk of the school board. 
He should be a teacher of pedagogics, at least three-fourths 
of his time, and train his teachers to do pedagogical think- 
ing. 

Supt. MacAlister, of Philadelphia, maintained that the 
work of a school committee is legislation, pure and simple. 
A superintendent should be the executive, to organize and 
direct the work of the schools. He should be removed 
from the idea of patronage. He should indicate the char- 
acter and scope of the work to be attempted through the 
course of study. 

Supt. Meleney, of Somerville, urged upon superintend- 
ents an agreement upon some common principles relative 
to promotions, and competition for desirable positions 
which will tend to elevate the profession to a bigher stan- 
dard. 

The second subject for discussion, ‘“‘ Preparation for 
Teaching,” was considered first by Supt. Fisher, of Wey- 
mouth. He asserted that if the choice came between a 
college course and a nurmal school course, he would 
choose the former. ° 

Better, however, both. The highest mission of the nor- 
mal school is to shape educational thought and work. 
Formerly educational thought came from the higher 
grades down. Not so now; we finally push from the 
lower grades up. The history of William and Mary Col- 
lege was cited as an illustration. 

Mr. Walton, agent of the Massachusetts board of educa- 
tion, said that good teachers are scarce, and that most of 
the really good ones come from normal or city training 
schools. We should make a declaration of preferance for 
trained teachers, and educate the people to believe in 
them. Teachers of experience are not necessarily the 
best, as experience tends to confirm bad habits. Psy- 
chology and the philosophy of education are best taught 
in normal schools; training is best received in a train- 
ing school. While Massachusetts adds yearly 2,000 new 
teachers to her teaching ranks, normal schools graduate 
only about 300, and the city training schools 200; the others 
must be raw recruits. 

Supt Hall, of Leominster, said that all teachers agreed 
that a good general education should be the foundation of 
& preparation for teaching. As to the special preparation 
to follow, there was a difference of opinion. Those having 
good general education only, are apt to be satisfied, to feel 
that they know ell about teaching, while those who have 
taken a normal course are not satisfied, are ambitious to 
grow. A teacher filled with professional enthusiasm will 
be ambitious for a broader education. 

Supt. Dutton, of New Haven, said he valued his training 
school beyond power of words to express. He would 
about as soon think of doing away with his school system 
as to do away with his training school. 5 

After adopting resolutions of respect to the memory of 
the late Supt. Tash, of Portland, the meeting adjourned. 

The following officers were elected, the president 
for six months, the other officers for one year : 

President, W. C. Bates, Canton, Mass. ; Secretary, J. F. 
Hall, Leominster, Mass. ; Ex. Com., H. S. Tarbell, Provi- 
dence, R. I; M. S. Crosby, Waterbury, Conn.; G. H, 
Danforth, Walpole, Mass. E. 

The forty-second annual meeting of the Hampden 





County Teachers’ Association was held in Springfield 
high school hall, Friday, May 31. The attendance was 
very large, nearly 800 teachers being present. Mr. W. W. 
Colburn, principal of the Springfield high school, pre- 
sided, and Miss Laura C. Harding, of the Westfield nor- 
mal school, acted as secretary. The exercises were un- 
usually interesting. 


(CORRESPONDENCE. 


SCHOOL WORK. 
To the Editors of Tuk ScHOOL JOURNAL:- 
I enclose specimens of country school work. Young 
lady—17 years of age, with letters. a, b, c, and d, has a vo- 
cabulary of 1138 words. With o there were 113 nouns, 8 
prepositions, 25 adjectives, 78 verbs, 12 adverbs, 1 interjec- 
tion, 2 conjunctions. Boy of 12 with letters a, b, and c, 
has a vocabulary of 760 words. Girl of 11 hasa vocabu- 
lary of 300 words with letters a, b, c. 
Kirkman, lowa, 











W. R. FISHER. 
TEN QUALIFICATIONS OF A SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS. 
A 
A good school superintendent should be as follows: 1. 
An American, loyal to the cherished institutions of our 
American republic. 2. A progressive scholar. 3. Reli- 
gious. 4. Of good physical temperament. 5. One of the 
heads of a family, i.e. a parent. 6. Of courteous disposi- 
tion. 7. One naturally fond of visiting “young folks.” 


8. An earnest and impressive adviser. 9. Well informed | Wepste 


and up with the demand of the times. 10. An exemplar of 
justice. 

Michaelsville, Md, Rost. E, SADDLER. 
IL 


1. He should have good health. 2. Executive ability. 3, 
The confidence of his teachers. 4. Should be without re- 
proach morally. 5. A scholar. . 6. A successful teacher. 
7. A good disciplinarian. 8. A goodorganizer. 9. Abreast 
of the times in educational thought. 10. What politicians 
call a good “‘ mixer.” 


L£agle Grove, Iowa, W. D. DRAKE. 


ITT, 


1. He should be fully qualified for the position. 2. He 
should have moral principle enough, to treat all alike 
when issuing certificates. 3. He should be far from hay- 
ing the ‘‘ big head ”’ (so to speak) but should have a kind 
word for all. 4. He should be fond of riding on horseback, 
so he would take an interest in visiting the schools in his 
county. 5. He should be a firm believer in teachers’ nor- 
mals. 6. He should never drift into politics, while super- 
intendent. 7. He should endeavor to get good teachers. 
8. By all means he should be a Christian. 9. He should be 
full of energy and perseverance. 10. He should feel an in- 
terest in the education of the children of his county asa 
parent feels for his own. 

Pilgrim, Mo. JOHN L. WARD. 
IV. 


He must be: 1. A professional teacher. 2. A Christian 
gentleman. 3. A zealous worker. 4. Anexactman. 5. A 
just judge. 6. An impartial ruler. 7. A champion of 
right. 8. A progressive thinker. 9. An earnest student. 
10. A discreet citizen. 


Terre Haute, Ind. O. LAWRENCE. 


ADVANCEMENT IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY. 


Since the last annual report the number of teachers em- | ¥ 


ployed in the schools has increased from 183 to 201, new 
classes have been formed in the new buildings, and many 
pupils who had not been able to gain admission to schools 


are now provided for. The sanitary condition of the school | p; 


buildings has also been improved. Our schools are man- 
aged without the infliction of corporal punishment, and we 
may point with pride to the fact that of the many thou- 
sands who have attended our schools during the past year, 
not one has been expelled. The organization of the High 
School Cadet Corps, effected during the year, promises 
much for the worth and reputation of the school. The 
thanks of the school are due to officers of the First Bat- 
talion, National Guard, and especially to Adjutant John 


T. Hilton and Lieutenant Walter Van Emburg, who man- . 


aged the details of organization. The library, founded and 
supported by the contributions of the students, has had a 
prosperous year. The normal school for the training of 
teachers is a success. The work of the grammar schools 
has progressed quite as favorably as in other years. Our 
teachers, as a body, are intelligent, pains-taking, and con- 
scientious. Many thanks are due to the president and 
members of the board of education for the uniform cour- 
tesy and consideration which have characterized official 
intercourse during a very busy and trying year, and it is 
with pleasure that I acknowledge many kindnesses. To 
parents and friends of our school, I extend heartfelt ac- 
knowledgment for their words of cheer. 
Orestes M. BRANDs, Supt. of Public Instruction, 


ANSWERS. 


EXAMINATION QUESTION. (Ans. to Ques. 263.)— 
$980+.07=$14,000. Par value of investment $14,000x- 
1.015, value of $1,=$14,210, value of investment. 
Spotswood, N. J. LOTTIE AYRES, 


PROBLEM. (Ans. to Ques, 264.) 

$.03 x 8=—.24 days work for 1 boy. 

04x 0=.36 “ * “« “ woman. 

0x192.73 “ * ** “man, 
$5+.24=208, No. of boys required toearn $5 in 1 day. 
Beat, “*« “women * *§-*§ wwe © 
24+.72=33, ‘“ “ men A) i) ee ae 

QOE+ 275-483 = 1454 268+ 39 NP ER Sy AEE 

te=rare, Of 59. WY HNYsHis=HE=59, whole no, 
ifs X48=15 boys. 
Pers X52=20 women, 
Vi'sX YY =%4 men, 
Spotswood, N. J. 





LOTTIE AYRES. 


THe Worp System. (Ans. to Ques. 151.)—The word method is 
teaching the whole word at once, without any reference to the 
letters which compose it. Spelling by letters, the easier words 
— follow closely after. I would combine the phonetic method 
with the above. After the printed and the written torms of the 
word have been learned, spel the word phonetically and have the 
class do so after you. Commence this with easy words, leaving 
out words that contain such letters as b, d, g, ? w, and others 
until later. See answer to question 179. . C, Hopson, 

DROPPING A BULLET. (Anz, to *. 246.)—If the tower were at 
either pole, it would not. Otherwise the top ot the tower hasa 
greater velocity in the rotation of the earth, than the foot ; so the 
momentum of the bullet carries it a little east of the foot. 

Victoria, Texas. J. W. JENNETT. 

PICTURES ON Postat-CARDS AND STAMPS. (Ans. to Ques. 251.)-— 
Postals have Jefferson, letter shect U. 8. Grant, one cent stamps 
Benjamin Franklin, two and three cent stamps George Washing- 
ton, four cent Andrew Jackson, five cent James Garfield, six cent 
Abraham Lincoln, ten cent Thomas Jefferson, twelve cent Daniel 

e r. H. Edmunds, 

Freeland, Pa. 

MEMORY TRAINING. (Ans. to Ques. 216.)—The material needed 
for judgments in the pursuits of life is furnished by memc ry. 
The accuracy of these judgments depends on the vividness of the 
recollection, and the latter depends on the cfficient action ot 
sense-perception, acquisition, and retention. A _ child should 
“commit to memory” clearly defined percepts, from the very 
beginning of its ucation. Words should be committed to 
memory when such an exercise will assist the child, by naming 
and classifying its percepts. ¢c. Cc. M. 

QUESTION IN GRAMMAR. (Ans. to Ques. 262.);—No. Myself is 
always reflexive when in the objective case. Curtis P, Cog. 

Richfield, Kansas. 

EXHIBITIONS. (Ans. to Ques. 265.)—Occasionally it may be of 
benefit for schools to give public entertainments. We recom- 
mend the term “Literary Entertamment” in preference to 
“ Exhibition.” Great care must be taken, however, that they do- 
not interfere with the legitimate work of the svhool; but, above 
all, wisdom and discretion must be used in order to give the 
entertainment such a turn that it will educate public sentiment. 
When this can be done, a public gathering at the close .of school, 
or, for that matter, at any time during the term, may be made 
highly beneficial. A. 0. CLARK. 

SAUCING THE TEACHER, (Ans. to Ques. 266.)—Strive to get the 
confidence, good-will, and respect of the parents. If that can be 
done, you can successfully appeal to the self-respect of your 
pupils. Never use hasty or violent measures. Quiet, wise, and 

ignified bearing on your part will goa long way toward restor- 


ing harmony. A. O. CLARK, 


BAY VIEW AND ITS SUMMER LIFE. 
It is a characteristic that everybody returns from Bay View 
superlatively praising that charming summer resort. Every year 
its fame and popularity have increased, and this year more peo- 
ple than ever before are going there. It is said a more beautiful 
lace can scarcely be imagined and for a summer resort it has the 
t of everything. It is opulent and splendid in picturesque 
scenery, and a climate that is cool, beaithful, and exhilarating. It 
is entirely a summer city in amphitheatre terraced groves on 
Little Traverse bay, a mile above Petoskey, in northern Michi- 
gan. From eve jazza of the 350 cottages and hotels, ante 
views are had of the bay, whose picturesque shores dotted by 
retty summer resorts excite the admiration of all tourists. 
othing pleasanter can be conceived than a trip there during the 
Assembly which always opens on the last Wednesday in July. The 
choicest society is found there, splendid schools are in session, and 
almost every hour elogucnce, song, and entertainment are heard 
from the most gifted people in the land. The finest talent drawn 
from the best co conservatories,and pulpits is employ ed in the 
celebrated Bay View schools of Art, Music,Oratory, Summer School, 
School of the English Bible, Sunday-School, Normal classes, etc. 
Hundreds of pene and students are in attendances and the 
tide of enthusiasm s highest at this part of theseason. The Bay 
‘jew Summer School is said to be one of the best in this country, 
and I am sure teachers will thank me for calling their attention to 
it. Itis announced to n on July 16, continuing tour weeks. 
Among the instructors and lecturers are Miss Matilda H. Ross, of 
rimary, normal, and kindergarten, tame ; Supt. E. E. White, of 
incinnati; Prof. A. Lodeman, of Mich. State Normal School; 
rofs. Sunders und Goodspeed, of Yale University; Prof. J, B. 
DeMotte,of DePauw University,and many more of such prog: ess- 
ive educators. 
Supplementing the school is the great three weeks’ general pro- 
ram which everybody attends, and the audiences range from two 
fo four thousand people. Among the names which will make the 
season this year the most brilliant ever presented at Bay View 
are Bishop John P. Newman, Rev. P. 8. Henson, Miss ces 
Willard, Hey. F. W. Gunsaulus, Wallace Bruce, C, E. Bolton, Rev. 
Joseph T. Duryea, Ex-Governor Cumback, of Indiaua; Supt. 
Emerson E. ite, of the Cincinnati schools; Mrs. Alice J. 
Osborne, one of the finest soloists of New England; the Alma 
Band, Mr. and Mrs. Leland Powers, Philip we, Sau-ah-Brah, 
of Burmah; Mrs. Angie F. Newman, Rev. J. A. Worden, Prof. C. 
. Case, Frank Beard.and many more. 
Every day is filled to overtiowing with pleasure, and no one who 
has been there can ever forget that long delightful holiday, 
Excursions and open air concerts, receptions and gay illumina- 
tions, rowing and fishing, boat rides and picnics, lectures and 








concerts, sweet vespers and praise services, great missionary 
W.C. T. U. and national days—all flow in swift succession. The 
season of in bable happiness passes al] too quickly, and one 
returns home with a store of&delightful memories, and stimulated 
in body and soul by the exhilarating climate and contact with 
gifted people. A season at Bay View is a liberal education for 
anyone, and low-priced excursion tickets and moderate hotel 
rates, make a trip there within the means of everybody. 

best table board f only $4 and $5 a week; furnished rooms $2 
and $3; board and rooms at hotels at $5 and $10. At present there 
is great activity there, and by July, 75 new cottages will be up, and 
the y | Normal Hall in the West will be erected. 
branch of the Chautauqua Circle, 5,000 eeene and 
several r large organizations, have their headquarters here. 
The Assembly Herald from which many of the above announce- 


ments are gleaned, telling allabout Bay View, how to reach there, 
eupeuses, 60. eam bo had by sending a card to J. at ts 
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Book DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 





FAR IN THE Forest. A Story. By S. Weir Mitchell, M. 
ee Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 298 pp. 


“Far in the Forest” is an admirable story, and full of 
interest. The scene opens many years before the great 
war, in the forest counties of northern Pennsylvania. 
Home-life is seen in the times when that of the 
country was called “new,” and settlers were few and far 
between. Kind-hearted hospitality is depicted by the au- 
thor, though rough and uncouth. An accidental death is 
caused, which brings out all the terrible desire of the new 
settlers to avenge the trouble of the old, and an innocent, 
man just escapes death by lynch-law. The story closes 
with the horror of a great forest fire. 


OuR NATIONAL FLOWER—WHICH SHALL IT BE? Boston: 
L. Prang & Co. 25 cents. 


A very unique way of interesting the American people 
in this question of choosing a national flower is opened 
the art publishers of Boston. They send out a little boo 
with pretty lithographs of the golden-rod and arbutus and 
suitable verses; with this is inclosed a tal card with 
directions as to voting for either one or the other or sub- 
ss instead a new flower. ‘The result is to be an- 
nounced in 1890. It is interesting toknow that among the 
arbutus partisans, are James Parton, E. L. Godkin, John 
Fiske, Admiral Porter, and the author of * John Ward, 
Preacher.” The golden rod has been chosen by Phillips 
Brooks, John G. hittier, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps, Edwin Booth, and Lawrence Barrett. 


NATURAL METHOD OF NUMBER TEACHING. By L. B. Trip- 
a Chicago: A. Flanagan, Publisher. 143 pp. 60 
cents. 


This new work, by a careful student of psychology, out- 
lines and simplifies the methods of training children in 
the science of numbers. It is the aim of Professor Triplet, 
to make ready mathematicians of pupils who use this 
method, in half the time required by other methods. The 
book contains twenty-three pages, that —— the phil- 
osophical principles upon which the method 1s based, and 
these are followed by a complete system of blackvoard 
lessons, with easy drawings, and any number of easy pro- 
blems for little thinkers, accompanied by explanatory 
notes and ET by the ‘‘ Natural Method,” the 
mind of the child is trained, a reason is given for each 
step, and much time saved, which is now consumed in the 
fruitless study of numbers. A good thing is always wel- 
come. 


KELLY’s UNIVERSAL READERS. A Primer, 48 pp. First 
agg SS Reader; 176 pp. Third eader, 256 
PP rae ader, 384 pp. New York: Thomas Kelly, 

ublisher. 


This series of Readers is edited by Rev Henry A. Brann, 
D.D., Rector of St. Elizabeth’s Church, New York, and is 
specially designed for Catholic schools. Catholic schools 
are ree in number year by year; not only the teach- 
ing in them is taking on a superior form, but we find that 
more Catholic teachers (in proportion) subscribe to the 
JOURNAL and INSTITUTE than Protestant teachers. This 
shows that an earnest effort for improvement in methods 
of teaching has begunin the Catholic schools; there is an 
effort to make therh as good or better than the public 
schools. May they be successful, we say. is series of 
Readers is well illustrated, and well printed and bound. 
The selections are mainly from standard authors. Inter- 
spersed with them, yet few in number, are selections that 
will debar the use of the readers in our public schools, as 
they discuss controverted subjects. We cannot but ad- 
mire the literary taste that has prevailed, and the fine com- 
prehension of the spirit of childhood. There are special 
educational features in each of the volumes. The ing 
of the volumes seems to be almost perfect. General infor- 
mation is made a feature. Memory gems are found in all 
the volumes. Compositions and lan lessons are pro- 
vided for. Methods of teaching reading are suggested 
superior to any Catholic text-books that have come under 
our notice so far. This is, in fact, a remarkable feature of 
this series ; they exemplify the spirit and practices of the 
“new education.’’ The models of penmanship are very 
accurate and beautiful. Taken together as a series, these 
books mark the tide of pro; that is in motion in 
schools that parallel our public schools. Thousands of 
public school teachers are not aware of the interest that 
phy in the Catholic schools. That the publisher of 

hese text-books should bring them out in such handsome 
style reflects great credit upon him as well as exhibits the 
Catholic schovls of our country as progressive, imbued 
with artistic and literary taste, and employing the best 
methods of teaching. 


THE STORY OF PATSEY J Kate Douglas Wiggin. Bos- 
ton and New York: oughton, Mifflin & Co. The 
Riverside Press,Cambridge. 68 pp. 60 cents. 


The original ‘‘ Story of Patsey”’ was written and sold 
several years ago for the benefit of the Silver street free 
kindergartens in San Francisco. It is a sweet, touching 
little story of seven chapters. The teacher of the Silver 
street kin — ge “* Miss Kate,” is a model of love and 
pomenee and the hero of the book, “‘ Patsey,” is a r 
ittle fellow, maimed and deformed by a cruel father. 
Patsey becomes a beautiful character. The illustrations 
are perfectly original, and add very much to the charm of 
the story. .The principles of the kindergarten system 
shine out plainly all through, and the useful lessons, 
given daily, to the eighty little ones ae the free 
1 gear ed pa are such as are to be foun to-day among 
the patient and successful workers in the kindergartens. 
The book is alittle gem, and should be read by every lover 
of little children. ’ 


DoRANCE. A Novel. By R. E. Nelson. 
John B. Alden, Publisher. 
paper, 25 cents. 


A story of plantation life always has a charm and fascin- 
ation in connection with it, and all who read “Uncle 
Tom’s Gabin” to-day -vith interest, will be in Cn pes 
with the story of this book, which is full of incident pos: 
reminiscence of plantation life in Virginia. The sto 
opens many years back, while slavery still hurg its black 
curtain over us: Asin ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ so in this 
Volume. the slavé question is diserssed hearte are broken, 


New York: 
223 pp. Cloth, 75 cents; 





and many of the terrors of slave days are seen. The story 
is well written and very interesting. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. A NewSystem of Presentation. 
By C. F. R. Bellows, M. A.,C. E. For School and Col- 
lege Use. Philadelphia: John E. Potter & Co., 29-35 
North 10th Street. 374 pp. 


It has been with a view to hastening educational results. 
that may be realized through the use of geometry that 
this volume has been pre —and special attention is 
called. to the system of classification which has been 
adopted, in which the theorems are presented under the 
simple leading heads of properties, relations, and measure- 
ment. There can be no doubt that a classification having 
its basis in the nature of the subject, will be much more 
serviceable as a ore of division of the subject, and as a 
means of aiding the retentive powers of the learner, than 
an artificial system can ibly be. The theorems intro- 
duced are those only which are links in the chain of con- 
nections, or which are needed in the development of the 
system. The various features of the work, new and excel- 
pom will readily appear to the thoughtfnl reader or stu- 

ent. 


TALES OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND 
TABLE. By Margret Vere regrgen. With Illustra- 
tions by Alfred ricks and Others. New York and 

mdon: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The Knickerbocker 

Press. 276 pp. $2.00. 

No “tales ’’ were ever written, peubege, that contain all 
the charm which centers around those of King Arvhur 
and his famous Knights. They have been written over 
and over, and yet the reader does not tire of them. The 
author has succeeded most charmingly in this volume. 
Commencing with ‘‘ The Arthuriad,” and continuing in a 
series of forty-four chapters, the stories are full of interest 
and fascination. The illustrations, woo, are excellent, 
unique and clear, adding very much to the delight of the 
story represented. The volume is handsomely bound in 
green and silver with appropriate designs upon the out- 
side cover, and deserves a prominent place in the library. 


A HIStory OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE. 1660- 
1780. By Edmund Gosse, M. A. London: Macmillan & 
Co., and New York. 415 pp. $1.75. 


In dealing with a section of literary history which has 
been magped out by the author as the greater part of 
Eighteenth Century Literature, the first problem that 
presented itself was to form a general survey of the 
whole. Special care and labor were devoted to the plan of 
the work, the selecting and excluding of names, determin- 
ing the relative value of each, and the deciding of the 
space to be devoted toeach. One feature of the pages, as 
they are studied, is the presence of copious dates, and the 
author’s decision upon the point is, that dates, if reason- 
ably treated, present a great assistance to the student, and 
prevent interruption of thought instead of causing inter- 
ruption. The topics discussed are, Poetry, Drama, and 
Prose, after the Restoration,—Pope,—Swift and the Deists, 
—Defoe and Essayists,—The Dawn of Naturalism in Poe- 
try,—The N ovelists,—Johnson and the Philosophers,—The 
Poets of the Decadence,—The Prose of the Decadence, and 
Conclusion. In the final chapter, the author has stated 
his ee! with regard to the mode in which the philosoph- 
ical, theological, and political writing of the period should 
be studied. The whole book is of great interest, especially 
to the student of literature. 


Views A-Foot: or, Europe Seen With Knapsack and 
Staff. B ~— Taylor. With a Preface by N. P. 
Willis. New York: John B. Alden, Publisher. 481 pp. 
50 cents. 


A recent expiration of copyright permits the publication 


of this most popular book of travels, by a most popular] {| p, 


author, and enables it to be obtained at less than one-half 
its former cost. Bayard Taylor really and truly traveled 
through Europe, while thousands only visit it, and read- 
ing “ Views A-foot”’ is the next best thing to going over 
the ground and seeing for yourself. The vivid and life- 
like manner in which the descriptions are made, the pict- 
ures of human nature are so true and , that the 
reader is almost cheated into the belief that he is experi- 
encing for himself. The forty-nine chapters take the 
traveler over a good deal of _- and into many charm- 
ingly interesting places. e book was written by the 
wayside,—resting at mid-day—on the rough tables of peas- 
ant inns,—in the stillness of deserted ruins, and among 
the wild passes of mountains. Itisa delightful book fora 
eisure hour. 


REPORTS. 

EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUB- 
Lic INSTRUCTION OF VIRGINIA, 1888. Hon. J. L. Buchanan, 
superintendent. ‘ - 

The total enrollment in the public schools Goring he ear was 
330,280, and the average daily attendance 189,416. difference 
between these two numbers (140,864) measures the irregular 
attendance. ‘This means that about one pupil in three that enters 
school does not remain in school. of the popula- 
tion is rural, the superintendent believes that a compulsory law 
would be hard to enforce, and could not be employed, to = 
appreciable extent, to diminish the evil of absenteeism. Faitht 
earnest, weli-directed effort to make the schools as thorough and 
efficient as possible, an’ through this and other means to develo; 
a larger appreciation of the benefits of popular education, 
tute the best means to the ends sought. The superintendent sub- 
mits a scheme for grading schools having one teacher and more. 


REPORT OF THE WORCESTER (MASS.) SCHOOLS, 1888. A. P. Mar- 
ble, superintendent. 
The per cent. of attendance during the year was 89.1. Supt. 
says: “It is safe to assume that 95 per cent. of attendance 
is as large as is consistent with health, and a reasonable attention 
to duties outside of school. Any | r per cent. would indicate 
too much pressure. School is very important; and punctuality 
should pe eucoumeaes iy all legitimate means; the habit is im- 
rtant to children in after life. But yet school should not absorb 
life of a child to the exclusion of obvious duty in other direc- 
tions—the proper care of his own health in some cases, and that 
helpfulness at home which every good pupil ought to be encour- 
aged to render whenever such help is necessary.” 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF INSTRUCTION OF PORTS- 
MouTH, N. H., 1888. Charles H. Morss, superintendent. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

D. C. Heats & Co. will soon issue DeGarmo’s “ Essentials of 
Method.” The function of the book is to discover, through an 
analysis of the miental activities involved in knowing, what are 
the essential elements of good method iri teaching. 

The ScxriBNEis are gratified with the stiecess of Mrs. Burnett's 
last story, “The Pretty Sister of Jose,” wich has already reached 
its tehth thoursnd, 


WorrtHineTon & Co. offer to the public Swinburne’s new book, 
“ Poems and Ballads,” cortaining some of the poet’s best work. 


CHARLES T. DILLINGHAM is the publisher of “The Prairie 
Flower; or, Adventures in the Far West,” by Emerson Bennett. 


Roperts BRoTHERS have just published “Seraphita,” the last 
of Balzac’s three philosophical novels, translated by Katharine 
Prescott Wormeley ; “ Inside Our Gate,” a story by Mrs. Christine 
C. Brush; “Miss Eyre from Boston, and Others,” by Louise 
Chandler Moulton ; “ A Woodland Wooing,” by Eleanor Putnam 


Funk & WAGNALLS have in readiness ““A Manual of Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament,” by Dr. Bernard Weiss. 


MACMILLAN & Co. have issued two additional volumes in the 
English *“* Men of Action ” series: “ Henry the Fifth ” and “ David 
Livingstone.” 

Hovuaarton, MIFFLIN & Co.’s patrons will be pleased with * The 
Open Door,” a story by Blanche Willis Howard, in which the 
German characters are drawn true to life. 


Harper & BROTHERS’ recentiy issued work, “The Tramp at 
Home,” by Lee Meriweather, gives the incidents that befell the 
author in the course of his study into the condition of the Ameri- 
can working classes. 


G. P. Purnam’'s Sons have in their list of recent works “ Chris- 
tian Doctrine Harmonized,” by John Steintert Kedney, D.D. 


CASSELL & Co. include among their latest publications “ Euro- 
pean Glimpses and Glances,” by J. M. Emerson. 

Forps, Howarp & HULBERT have brought out a volume of 
thoughtful sermons on Living Questions, “ Studies in Nature and 
Grace,” by Rev. Warren Hathaway. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. publish “* Colloquies on Preaching,” 
by Henry T. Wells, M.A. 


8. C. Griecs & Co. have published an important work, “ Shall 
we Teach Geology ?”’ by Alexander Winchell, LL.D. 


D. APPLETON & Co. ae the publishers of “* Constance and Cal- 
bot’s Rival,” a story by Julian Hawthorne. 


Ivison, BLAKEMAN & Co. have just brought out a valuable 
work entitled, “* Metcalf’s Language Exercises,” by Supervisor 
Robert C. Metcalf, of Boston, and Supt. Orville T. Bright, of 
Englewood, [ll. It is a book of exercises that will induce correct 
habits and lead to good usage. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


The Evangelical Alliance for the United States of America. 
Statement touching new assaults on the school fund and the 
integrity of common schools in ey | of New York by assembly 
bills 894 and 311, 1889. Rev. James M. King, chairman, 42 Bible 
house, NewYork. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s Literary Bulletin for May, 1889. 


Woodbine Norma! School and Academy, Woodbine, Iowa. C. (. 
Matter, principal. 


Report of the Superirtendent of Public Schools, Central Dis- 
trict, Norwich, Conn., 1888. N. L. Bishop, superintendent. 


MAGAZINES. 


Christian Thought for June has among other articles: “The 
Messianic Element in the Book of Job,” wy Rev. Dr. J. G. Lan- 
sing; ‘* Final Causes,” by Rev. Jesse F. Forbes; “The Attitude 
of the Secular Press Toward Religion,”’ by A. H. Siegfried.—— 
The Journal of Morphology, published by Ginn & Co. Boston, has 
eight a plates in each number. This magazine for 
June has t following articles: “The Actiniaria of the 
Bahamas,” by Playfair McMurr.ch; “ Contributions to the Oste 
ri) of the North American Pusseres,” by R. W. Shufeldt; 
* Notes on the Anatomy of Speotyto;” “ Variation of the Spinal 
Nerves in the Caudal Region of the mestic Pigeon,” by James 

. Peck. No recent number of the Atlantic surpassed the 
June issue in the quality of the articles presented. Among them 
we will mention: “The Highest Structure in the World,” by 
William A. Eddy: “Bonny Hugh of Ironbrook,” by Edit 
Brower; “ A World of Roses,” by Edith M. Thomas; “ Rawdon 
Brown, and the Gravestone of * Banished Norfolk,’” by Charles 
Eliot Norton; “* The German Gymnasium in its Working Order,” 
by George Moritz Wahl ; “* The Thousand and One Nights,” by C. 

. Toy ; “ The Tragic Muse,” XILT. (continued)-X VI. by Henry 
James; “The War-Cry of Clan Grant,” by Walter Mitchell ; “* The 
State, the Church, and the School,” by Horace E. Scudder: 
“ Brevet Martyrs,” by E. T. Johnson; “A City of Retuge,” by 
William Burnet Wright; “ Reflections After a Wandering Life 
in Australasia,” by Josiah Royce; “The Begum’s Daughter, V.- 
VILL,” by Edwin ter Bynner.- The Century for June has 
another of Mr. Kennan’s intensely interesting articles on Russia, 
entitled, “Tne Convict mine at Kara.” It is finely illustrated. 
Edwin ugh contributes an article on “The Bloodhound,” and 
Charles de Kay a profusely illustrated one on “ Early Heroes of 
Ireland.” Helen‘Campbell writes entertainingly of “ Certain 
Forms of Woman’s Work for Woman.” The article on “The 
Relations of the United States and Canada,” by Charles H. Lug- 
rin, is very timely. ‘Those who love art will tind pleasure in the 
splendid article on *“ Corot.” In the Lincoln history “* The Pome- 
roy Circular,” “The Cleveland Convention,” “ The resignation of 
Chase,” are treated. 
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The Unfamiliar. 


Without especial reason, except that it 1s unfamiliar, we are all 
dis to avoid good that comes in unusual guise , and it mat- 
ters not that it is unusual good. 

Nevertheless this is natural: it is right to be careful and conserv- 
ative. It savesa great deal of trouble. In the end, the endorse- 
ment of careful people, which is sure to come if the merits of the 
case demand it, is all the more valuable. : 

Such, at least, are our views after twenty years’ experience with 
Compound ME Ape 

What could be more hearty than the foliowing : 

CHICAGO, LuL., April 24, 1854. 

“You ask = opinion of Compound Oxygen; perseveringly 
and continuously used, it will work wonders.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

WILLIAM PENN NIXON. 
Osweao, N. Y., Oct. 30, 1885. | 

“Compound Ones has greatly benefited me. Under God it 

has given me new life.” Rev. Jou“n C. BREAKER. 
FLemineton, N. Y., Oct. 31, 1585. 

“| regard Compound Oxygen as nature’s strong mght hand for 

repairing bodily waste aud age." Rev. J. C. SUNDERLIN. 
ALMA, NEB., Feb. ty 
“TI d hesitating] that Compound Oxygen will © 
FOE ravines pOrION. Hoe GRIFFITH. 
CotumstA, 8. C., March 13, -—~ , 
“TI am satisfied that the oma Oxygen nY an excellep 
R. 


remedy.” . A. DARBY, 
- President of Columbia Femaie College. 


We publish a brochure of 200 regarding the effect of Com- 
ia on invalids pat wm mn} from consumption, asthma, 


catarrh, hay fever, headache, debility, rhe)” 
matism; ; all i 9 and nervous 7 a? ve ut 
free one rt 
Pana t., Puite. Pas an 320 Sutter street. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. Bes 





VACANCIES. 


with salaries between 

a with salaries between 

% Su ert ee with salaries between 
$000 and $1,200. 

9% Principe ehion of Nehow gone. Schools, $600 to — 





31 a) h School Pri —— - 
45 ais ie and $0 $500 to $1,000 





28 Ward, Grammar and Primary Princi hi 
% High — Assistants’ Positions, tw on 
$600 and $1,500. 


Now is the time to write and learn of our work. 


forty new vacancies and four new members each day—ten times as many va 
Will not some of these positions do for y rou? 
WE HAVE FILLED FIVE HUNDRED POSITIONS during the past six months. A list of 
these will be sent on application. Address, for circulars, at once, 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 DEARBORN 8T., CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Branches : {iow York Oy Bon, e. ndt¥; Bepaoon, Agent. 


ma, W. Terr. 


e High School Assistants’ Posi below $600. 
Grammar, Intermediate Pri 
pe | with salaries ranging from 
- same, with salaries below 
Positions for Seta in Lat Latin, Greek, 
French, —— Mathemutics, Literature, 


10 Teachers of Methods in Normals. 


Elocution, Book-keeping, Pen- 
manship, Shorthand, and kindred subjects. 


For the past two weeks we have —- 
as members. 





ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 





For September! Good Vacancies!! 


, Intermediate, = Grammar Grades, at salaries of S00 to hog 


These are for Prim: 
For High School wor 
Mathemati Serene, History, oy a 


—salaries $450 1,500. 


For Norma. work, #800 to 


000, 
000. we High School, Academy, Sensenney, ‘&e., $450 to $ 
If you expect ‘to locate elsewhere, it will be = 
Your best hope of success is with an Agency that puts for 


Sener vacancies are cc ming in daily. 
send for our circulars. 
vacancies for its members, and that gets them; 
chases” after the “probable,” the “ imagina 


vacancies direct from employers than all other western fF combined. 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, ELMHURST, ILL. 


THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 


$400 to $1,000 reek, $500 to $1,100. For Art, Music, Tlovution, ‘_ F~ 
afon CENTLEMEN.— College Professorships (several in leading Universities and Colleges, 


1. FOR LADY TEACHERS. 
—We have at present nearly 
400 vacancies for lady teachers. 
Son month. 


Fo Normal work,—salaries $600 For 


For Su e-rtyha hy Ay 
to $600. 


600. For Grade w 
our interest to 


n effort to get 
put its members on “ wild 


that does 1 goose 
” vaca We get more 


A or 








Aay’s EXCi4 vy, 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
postesnens, Dent Teachers, Governcaes, 
sclton oto £8 » Oe oekh Bookipeesss,. at 
Copyists and Cashiers to Business 


ddress @ars) 4. D. CULVER, 
4 , 329 Fifth Ave., N. « 


go™ 





500 TEACHERS 
With good records, wanted at once, by the 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
W. A. CHOATE & CO., Props., 
J. E. MASSEE, SEcRETARY. 
Salaries $300 te $2,500. Form for Stamp. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


leachers Agency. 


introduces to coll gobeote, anu families, su- 
perior suereasees, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses es forevery a department of instruc 
tion ; recommends ools to paren Cal) 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Ameritan and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


NO FE 





FOR REGISTRATION. 


oe FACILITIES, 
Dee ony vice, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in scoring om 
ay at ~--— 5 served without deren’ ar Ga 
m T 3u 
of Teachers ts the LANGRST and RST.» “ 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. adh. N.Y. 


ARE YOU LOOKING, FORA POSITION 


your ry ion for be 
ted to do $. 


Our success of the nous 


Ah 


Supermtendencies ranging from 


month to $1300 per year. 
in every department of ey ate traini me. 
full particniars. Address, NATIONAL 


FOR THE FALL OF 18897 .2a.t 


+ = application fees, but peite “the tae eS 
s —-Ly teachers to positions Lest suited to their qualifications. 
evidence of a most prosperous future. Boards of Education are calling 
upon us daily for teachers for the coming schoo) term. Amcas which, please arte the followmg : 
o $2400 per annum, Hig 

from $700 to $2000. Associate, Sean. Intermediate and Primary teachers, varying from Sind ne 
Besides the numer - Prue, you in Colleges, Normal Schools, and special 

opnsu 

EAC HERS" BUREAU, PARSONS, KANSAS. 


h School and Ward Principaienaes 


our best interests and write imm tely for 





A TWO WEEKS’ RECORD. 


The above is but a partial list of our vacancies. 


L. B. LAnp1s, Manager. 


41 Superintendencies, salaries from $850 to $2,000. 
shipe, $000 to in CoBenes. 48 High School Principal- 

ps, 
Grammar, Intermediate, and Primary positions, $400 
Latin, Music, Art, Eloeution, Book-keeping, &c., $400 to $1,000. 


1,400. & High School Assistants, 


to so. 5. 3 Ositions for Specialists in Science, 


Every day brings new ones. Circulars free. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


205 N. jt Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 





THE 


FREE REGISTRATION. 


commana. 


Send stamp for forms. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 7 


Monroe Street, Chicago, [l]., combines the best features 
ever offered by an Agency. 
1. No registration fee—a guarantee of an eainest effort on our part to place you and earn a 


No time wasted in “ referring "—we recommend direct. 
i One half of the Agenc y’s commission given to the teacher reporting the vacancy. 
ress, 


Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager, 236 Sheffield Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





NORTHWESTERN 
Teachers’ Agency|s 


(INCORPORATED.) 

Procures skilled teachers for families 
and schools without charge. Supplies 
competent teachers with suitable positions. 
Circulars of good schouls free to parents. 
Teachers, if seeking a position WEST OF 
THE RocKIEs, send stamp for circulars 
and application blanks to 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Lock Box, 848. Portland, Oregon. 


Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign a Professors, and 


niversities, Col- 
py ay Families, and Churches. Circulars 
— Selling and rentin 


ools carefully recommended to 
of school provers, 
OOL FURNITURE and schools supp 
references furnish 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


31 E. 17th Street, betweenRroadway and Feurth 
Avenue, New York City. 








a SUMMER SCHOOL OF LAN- 
wego State er School. Sec- 
pe oe! session opens Ju 1889. Branches 
taught: Freoch, German, 43. Italian, Eng- 
ligh Literature, Ancient and 7 reck, 
Latin, Sanskirt, Hebrew, Volapuk, American 
History, etc. Department of Physical Culture. 
Princi : Adolphe Cohn, 
French, Harvard Universit ee Cambridge, Mass.; 
and Frederick Lutz, Prof. of Modern Lan ruages, 
Albion Coles. Albion, Mich. For tu re 
wanes —— the Principals or Mr. W 
Rappleye, Osw ego, N. Y. 


Assistant Prof. of | bein 


Keystone E Educational Bureau, 


eres. eeents eshte 
of all grades -~ al apd 
Bei aie 


Teachers 

to fill vacancies for Fall of 1889. 

access is easy to the 
Correspondents 

ng tes. 

on FERS = sale or rent, desirable school 


roperties. Address at once, as above, with stamp 
for Application Form and Terms. 


Rev. T. A. EDWARDS, Pres., 





F, H. Saw, A. M., Sec’y. 





THE MURDOCH AND ABBOTT SCHOOL 
Oratory and Expressive Speech. 


SUMMER SESSION OF FIVE WEEKS 
At WETRS, (100 Miles from Boston,)on LAKE WINNEPASAUKFEE, N. H.|\¢ 


FROM JULY 8th 


PRESIDENT: Mr. JAMES E. MURDOCK, the 
Prof. J. W. Churchill ; cee gh J en 
send ; Miss Lillie Hollingshead ; 


Elocution in Five 

location in New England, u 
Board in hotels $5.50 to $6.00 per week. 

$25.00. For circulars and all particulars, address, 


Rev. Edward Everett H 
Franklin McLeay; Rev. E. C. Abbott, A, 
Mr. Murdoch’s system of “Be, pie and expression thoroughly taught. A good course of 
eeks. All pupils attending receive a certificate. 
nsurpassed for healthfulness and beauty of scenery 
Reduced R. R. Fares. Tuition for the full course 


to AUGUST toth. 


eminent, actor, reader, and Soncher. 


Hale, D.D. ; 


FAg ULTY: 
H, P,. Town- 


e Weirs is the finest 


REV. E, C. ABBOTT, LAWRENCE, MASS. 





The Nashville Excursion. 


If you are going to Nashville to at- 
tend the meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association you should join 
the New York Teachers’ Excursion, via 
Old Dominion Steamship Co. to Old 
Point Comfort, and thence by special 
train over Norfolk & Western Railway, 
and East Tenn., Va. & Georgia Rail- 
way to Lookout Moumain and Nash- 
ville; returning by the picturesque 
Shenandoah Valley Route passing 
through THz GARDEN OF THE VIR- 
GINIAS, visiting Tak WoRLD-FAMED 
NATURAL Bripagk, the WONDERFUL 
CavERNS OF Luray, the splendid 
scenery of Harper's Ferry, SHENAN- 
DOAH JUNCTION and the CAPITOL AT 
WasHINGTON. The most delightful 
ee 

ae ip 
wip address a hg . Newson, 946 946 Broad- 
Way, New York 


Change of Programme! 


J shall be pleased if Teachers and School 
Officers, everywhere, will kindly make note of 
the fact that I have recently engaged with 
THE CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING CO. 
as manager of their EDUCATIONAL DE- 
PARTMENT, and that I am prepared to furnish 
anything in the line of TEACHERS’ BOOKS, 
SCHOOL JOURNALS and GENERAL 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 

Send for catalogue and terms. All communi- 
cations should be add d to 


W. W. KNOWLES, Manager, 
151 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


Manual Training School Sewing Practice- 


«LOTH, in eight graded lessons, srmenged Db: 
Louise J. KIRKWwoop, —_ of the Sewing 


Primer, the standard text book pe ey 
A complete — 1 sheet of pra " 
with Specimen Box 








taining sam, 

and sent for $1.00. Send for circulars. 
KIRK WOOD, Wilson Ind. Schoo), 

125 St. Place, New York. 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


Cc. C. Boyton, Manager. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.,: 6S. Spring St. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


We now are ready to supply 
suitable books for ‘school 
braries. thool Officers and 
Teachers who wish to start or 
add to their School Libraries, 





aid yet issued, called 1000 Best 
BooKs FOR SCHOOL LIBRA- 
Ries. This is a classified cata- 
logue, contains 64 pp. Books 
suitable | for different genes 
Big a for 
uantities. A descriptive list of books with 
tetoes. This list is J ay bly the best selection of 
the size size made, an graded to suit the age of 
the reader, and 4 Sieeitiea into subjects. 
E. L, EELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


AIDS ILLUSTRATION 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC. 


The best and cheapest line of stencils in the 
market, 500 entirely new and elegant designs. 


STANDARD 


BLACKBOARD 


STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 in. and ved g ~ design 
17x22 inches, with complete ca’ , directions 
for using, , sent postpaid for 10 ‘cunt stamp, 
if you mention this paper. 


The Elephant Stencils mentioned in this 
number will be sent to any address for 10 


cents. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


E.L. KELLOCC &CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 














Brockway's Teachers’ Agency 
ormerly Chicago), 
upplies superior teachers for schools, 
pec eges and families. 
Mrs. L. FREEMAN BROCKWAY, 

28 West 23d St., N. Y. 
Recommends schools to parents. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
Established, 1855, 

8 East 147TH Street, N. Y. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Sadie bolldias,” BOSTON. ot, Pave mini, 





n> Bulldia>, 
teachers recommended to school officers. Good 
Rh ey, — on application 





For lacger salaries, o:1 change oj jocatwn 
address Tc achers’ Co-operative Association, 170 
State Street, Chicago, Ill, Orville Brewer, 
Manager. 








A most fascinating course of study by an en- 
tirely new system of teaching by mai’. Specially 
adapted for those preparing for examination or 
promotion. Terms moderate. For circular 
address, SEYMOUR EATON, 5 Bromfield St., 
Boston, Mass. 





WANTED. 


WANTE Teachers mm every section to sell 

“the Ohbristian’s Legacy.’ The 
first agent who started sold to every person called 
on the first day.—Just out. Large prizes offered. 
W. J. HOLLAND, 150 Nassau 8t., New York; E. E 
HOLLAND, 40 Dearborn 8t., ¢ hic ago. 


$250 00 A MONTA can be 
aes  lh.S .™ made working for us. 
who can furnish a horse and 


sie th their whole time to the business. eave 
moments may be profitably employed also. 
yocgncies in towne and cities. . F. JOHNSON 
& CO., 1008 Main 8t., Richmond, Va. 


N. B.— Please state and business experience. 
vows mind about ing stamp for reply. B. F. 











General Agents for States. 


ANTED reliable men to handle a new, attrac- 
tive, fast selling specialty for schools. ‘Those 
having experience in echool supplies pre- 

ferred. Address for information, 


WELLS & LEAVITT CO., 
48 University Place, New York. 





NEw ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thccgush instruction under ablest Masters in 

MUSIC, NE ARTS, ELOCUTION LIT- 
ERATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, AND TUNING. Tuition to 


od per term. Board and room including Steam 
eat and Electric Light, +f to $7.50 r week, 
ving full informat‘on, 


For Dlustrated Calen 
address 











GOOD ACENTS WANTED.| 


E, TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., BOSTON, 


AN 


a. a 


+ lake 
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Yoos 
Sarsagarlla 
WO 


Noses 
VMazwhHollar 


Do Not Delay taking Hood’s Sarsaparillu if 
you have a feeling of languor or exhaustion 
which is often the warning symptom of approach- 
ing sickness. This mediciue expels all impurities 
trom the blood, creates an appetite, assists diges- 
tion, and strengthens the nerves. 





A Choice List of Summer Resorts. 


In the Lake regions of Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota. Iowa, and the two Dakotas, there 
are hundreds of charming localities, pre- 
eminently fitted for summer homes. 
Among the following selected list are 
names familiar to many of our readers as 
the perfection of Northern summer resorts. 
Nearly all of the Wisconsin points of inter- 
est are within a short distance from Chica- 

o or Milwaukee, and none of them are so 
ar away from the ‘: busy marts of civili- 
zation” that they cannot be reached ina 
few hours of travel, by frequent trains, 
over the finest road in the Northwest—the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Railway : 
Oconomowoc, Wis. Clear Lake, Iowa. 
Minocqua, Wis. Lakes Okoboji, Ia. 
Waukesha, Wis. Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
Palmyra, Wis. Frontenac, Minn. 
Tomahawk Lakes, Lake Minnetonka, 

Wis. Minn. 

Lakeside, Wis. Ortonville, Minn. 
Kilbourn City, Wis. Prior Lake, Minn. 

(Dells of the Wis- White Bear Lake. 

consin. ) Minn. 

Beaver Dam, Wis. Big Stone Lake, Da- 
Madison, W_s. kota. 

For detailed information, apply to any 
coupon ticket agent, or send stamp for a 
free illustrated guide-book, entitled ‘‘Cool 
Retreats.” Address A. V. H. Carpenter, 
_— Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, 

is. 





Chicago, Santa Fé & California Railway. 


Reclining Chair Cars, free of extra cha 
run between Chicago and Kansas City on ull 
of our through daily express trains. Sec 
class passangers can ride in these. Second-class 
passengers can use the first-class Pullman Sieep- 
ing Cars between Chicago and Kansas City, if 
they choose to pay the Pullman Compeny’S tirst- 
class charge of $2.00 per night per double berth, 
or $2,50 for the through trip ween Chicago 
and Kansas City, St. Joseph or Atchison. 

On the California Express (leaving ae Sr 
Kausas City at 11 every night—ieaving 
City for Chicago at 8.30 every morning) a second- 
class Pullman Sleep'ng Car is attached, which runs 
through without change between Chicago and 
Los Angeles. Either first or second-class passen- 
wers can use these cars at a rate of 50 cents per 
night, and very moderate charges for the entire 
journey. These cars serve between Chicago and 
Kansas City, between Chicago and points in Kan- 
sas, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona and Califor- 
nia without change, affording very comfortable 
and very economical accommodations. Berths 
are reserved and procured in the same manner 
as in first-class Pullman cars. Porters have 
charge and keep everything in good order. The 
dining cars of the Santa Fe Route are unquestion 
ably superior to anything in the West. A)l classes 
of passengers have the ad vantage of their superior 
service on the Santa Fe Route between Chicago 
and Kansas City. 


» are 
four 
ond- 





We are going to Nashvil'e via the 
Mammoth Cave Route. 


The National Educational’ Association 
meets there July 16 to 19, 1889, and the 
Monon Route being the short and direct 
Pullman Sleeping Car Line from Chicago 
will sell excursion tickets ata very low 
special rate for the round trip on the occa- 
sion. With a complete system of mag- 
nificent and pitas wars Through-Car 
Service it affords choice of routes, with 
something interesting to see en route. 
Send your name and address to L. E. 
Sessions, T. P. A., Monon Route, Box 581, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or E. O. McCormick, 
G. P. A., 185 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
Ill., and receive an elegant illustrated 
souvenir of the pro trip, giving de- 


scription of Mammoth Cave the old battle | 4 


fields, and other points of interest. 


EACHERS?’ BOOKS. 
EACHERS’ RICES 


Elegant 84 page Also catalogue 

amy tive —_ of 1000 Best boone 

! ae free if you for School Libra- 
mention this paper. ries; heavy dis- 
Largest stock ; largest counts, Buy of us. 





discounts; promptness. 
K. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 
25 Clintun Place, N.Y. 185 Wabash Av., Chicago, 








THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK 


In the march of education, of course the 
youngsters are bound to learn early to 
write, and they do. It is wisdom to en- 
courage this ambition by every attraction 
and convenience. What could be better 
calculated to further this object than a 
Lord Fauntleroy Writing Tablet? Fora 
specimen of these elegant tablets just ask 
your dealer or stationer, or send for price 
list of school stationery, to the Acme Sta- 
tionery and Paper Co., 59 Duane st., N. Y. 





How refreshing in all temperatures— 
how soothing—how invigorating, is a cup 
of fragrant tea; such as that sold by the 
Great American Tea Co., of 31 Vesey 
street, N. Y. City. This firm's recent im- 

rtations will be a matter of interest to 
adies, and all lovers of fine teas, among 
the choicest ever imported. They offer 
the chance of a life-time. Inducements 
in premiums and discounts to introduce 
new teas, which are picked from the select 
tea re of China and Japan, none but 
the highest grade leaf being used. All 
guaranteed absolutely pure. Handsome 
new premiums of imported china, lamps, 
etc., are given away with orders. 


The terrible Johnstown catastrophe car- 
ries with it a renewed and most impressive 
warning of the uncertainty of human life, 
and next to its lessons of charity and 
human fellowship, will teach, as ever 
mortal disaster must, the value of life 
insurance among the great progressive 
institutions of modern times. The atten- 
tion of those teachers who recognize the 
beneficence of life insurance is invited to 
the renewable term plan of the Provident 
Savings Life Assurance Society of New 
York, which is one of the cheapest, safest, 
and fairest contracts of life ‘insurance at- 
tainable. Teachers can add to their in- 
comes by acting as agents. Correspond- 
ence is solicited by Mr. Wm. E, Stevens, 
secretary. 


In school readers teachers want the best 
and are sure to consider it a privilege to 
investigate the claims of any books that 
offer such striking attractions as the 
Continental Readers. The new series con- 
tains an unusual amount of excellent 
reading matter, bound in the best quality 
of book cloth, and put together in the most 
substantial manner known to school-book 
binders. The paper is of the finest quality, 
the printing equal to the best magazines ; 
the illustrations original, designed by tne 
best artists. .The Continental Readers 
have been well received throughout the 
country, and have had many flattering 
testimonials from teachers and school 
boards. The series is published by Thomas 
Kelly, 360 Broome street, New York. 


When for the last time my eyes shall be 
turned to behold the sun in heaven re- 
flected from the dome of Boston State 
House, let me not forget that the well- 
known firm of Messrs. Silver, Burdett & 
Co. have removed their publishing busi- 
ness to 6 Hancock avenue (one door from 
Beacon street, opposite the State House 
grounds), where with greatly increased 
facilities, they intend to serve their friends 
and patrons, if — more promptly and 
satisfactorily than ever before. They cor- 
dially invite you tocall in their new build- 
ing, and resp.ctfully solicit a continuance 
of favors. 


There may be a difference of opinion on 
some very serious and vital questions, such 
as politics, newspapers, sewing machines, 
indie weather ; but all the ladies agree 
in praise of Brown’s French Dressing for 
ladies’ and children’s boots and shoes, This 
dressing was awarded highest honors at 
Philadelphia, Berlin, Paris, Melbourne, 
Frankfort, Amsterdam, New Orleans, and 
has the Paris medal on every bottle. 


Teachers seeking the services of the 
best agencies are well aware that the 
American School Bureau, conducted by 
Mr. R. E. Avery, at 2 West 14th St., 
is one of the most efficient and reliable 
agencies in or out of the city. No fee is 
uired for registration, but the best fa- 
cilities, and a large business, are combined 
in providing competent teachers’ positions. 
Employers are served without charge. 


Teachers in New York state and others 
that wish to teach in that state will be 
ladly informed concerning the Alban 
Teachers’ —s of 508 wey Al- 
bany, N. Y., which Messrs. «tA, 
Choate & Co., are the popular managers, 
You will do well to send to Mr. J. E, 
Massee, sec’y for form and particulars. 


BrecHam’s PILLs act like magic on a 
weak stomach, 








A UNIVERSAL NECESSITY. 
THE UNIQUE 


PENCIL SHARPENER. 


Patented May 7, 1889. 


mm Practical alike for School, Office and 
Home Use. 












SIMPLE, DURABLE. 





Just the thing for teachers, book-keepers, office men, artists, 
draughtsmen, etc. 


Neat and Cleanly.—No soiled hands, paper or desk. 


PRICE, $1.25, postpaid. 


FTER a close examination of every pencil sh ner on the market we are con vinced that the 
“Unique” Pencil Sharpener is the best tool for its purpose we have ever seen. Every one 
who has seen it is delighted with it. The few sample machines could have been sold a hun- 

dred times over. It sharpens lead or slate pencils at the rate of 6 to 10 a minute. Weighs but six 
ounces. Can be carried in the pocket. There is no getting out of gear or out of order. No 
frequent changes of sand paper or files. No need of attaching to desk or table. No soiling hands, 
desk or paper. The circular file upon which the pencil rests will literally wear for years. 


HOW 1T OPERATES. 


By rolling the rubber friction wheel backwards and forwards over floor, or any surface, the 
circular file and pencil revolve rapidly against cach other making a beautiful conical point to 


the pencil. 
COMMENTS. 

A leading merchant of New York on sharpening his own pencil with the “* Unique,” said: “* This 
is the first pencil-sharpener I have seen that is practical tor office use. Each of our departments 
shall have one. There is no question but you will sell thousands.” 

A principal of a large school in New York says: “The low price will enable each class-room to 
have one, instead of their being as now, one yp = 4 for the whole department. When not in use 
it is so small that it can be kept in the teachers’ desk.” 

DIRECTIONS FOR UsING.—Take the handle firmly in the right hand and press the right 
thumb on the brass ferrule till the other end of the pencil-tube rises ; then push the pencil through 
the tube with the left hand till the end rests on the cutter. Now roll the rubber wheel firmly 
backward and forward with a orese two or three feet on any convenient surface until the pencil 
is sharpened. Tilt the machine slightly to the left to prevent the cutter from touchi when it is 
pine ont Press the ferrule as before to lift the pencil from the cutter, and with the left hand 


draw it out. AGENTS WANTED. 


A first-class man wanted in every city to start agents to visit offices and business men. Sells 
everywhere at sight. It is one of the few really valuable labor saving inventions for the office and 


en E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
25 Clinton Place, New York. 185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


The Season for Examinations 


IS RAPIDLY APPROACHING. 


‘* Where can I find the best material to assist me in preparing my questions and problenis?” is 
a question that perplexes the majority of teachers. If you have a set of the Teachers’ Help 
Manuals ut hand the problem is solved, and you need give yourself no further uneasiness in 
regard to the matter. If you haven't them, send for one or two of these Manuals at once, and you 
will be so highly pleased with them that you will « rder the entire set by return mail. Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 were prepared especially for review and examination work. Do not get the idea that they 
are dry treatises on the subjects indicated by their titles, for they are not. Every page is replete 
with practical problems and questions, which is JUST WHAT YOU WANT ! 


The following Manuals have been published to date: 


1. Practical Grammar: 5&6O Exercises. 
Do You TeacH GRAMMAR? If you do this book will put new life into your work. It 
isn’t a book of questions, but a book of exercises, adapted to all grades, On every page 
you will find something entirely new. 


2. Manual of Correspondence. 
TWENTY THOUSAND CopisEs of this book have been sold within a year. Like the other 
Manuals, this number covers an old field in a new way. It is sensible and practical 
throughout. The sample letters are samples from business houses, 


3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. 

There are at school to-day millions of boys who will be mechanics when they grow to 
manhood. Here is a book which has been 9g repared for such children. Its chap- 
ter headings are: <eapentering, Brick-work, Papering, Painting, Plastering, Stone-work, 
ete. It contains about 600 graued exercises, with hints and answers. 


4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. 
This is an ARITHMETIO On a new plan, covering primary and grammar grade work. 
Although prepared for teachers’ use, it already been 4 as a supplementary text- 
book in a large number of schools. If you are tired of the kind of exercises usually 
given in arithmetics, buy this Manual and you will find on every page much that 1s tresh 
and attractive. It contains answers. 


5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 
This isa very peculiar book. It is intensely interesting from cove to cover. The work 

was prepared by Prof. A. D. CAPEL, of Cambri University, England, Thousands ot 

copies have already been sold both here and in E: nd, 


6. 100 Lessons in Composition. By W. H. Huston, Toronto. 
This book contains four hundred (400) practical exercises, and is one of the most valu- 
able works on Composition ever written. 


7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and Phrases. 
By Oscar Fay Apams. Teachers of all grades will gladly welcome this book of 
charming selections. It meets a long felt want. 











Price in Paper Binding, 25 cents, or five for $1.00—by mail, postpaid. 
SPECIAL RATES TO SCHOOLS ORDERING QUANTITIES. 





Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., Publishers, 


8S Somerset Street, Boston. 


106 Wabash Ave., Chicago: 
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PETS 


CA FOR THI 8 SEASON THE LARGEST 

ENT EVER SHOWN 

SeaE PUBLIC, oc CONSISTING OF WILTONS, 

ait ree ‘MOQU VELVETS. 

BODY AND TAP Y BRUSSELS, 3-PLAYS 
AND NINGRAIN 


AT ptrreneny LOWER THAN EVER. 


MAT TINGS. 


JAPANESE AND CHINA STRAW MATTINGS, 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 
WHITE, RED CHECK, AND FANCY 
PATTERNS, 


AT $4 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 


Upholstery Goods. 
and Lace Curtains. 


IN ENDLESS VARIETY. 


SUN-FAST HOLLAND WINDOW SHADES. 
A SPECIALTY. 


ALSO Finer FARLOS FURNITURE, OUROWN 
UPHOLSTERING. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO. 


SIXTH AVE., 13th & 14th 8TS., NEW YORK 





The WOND CHAIR 


UBURG HAIR 
eee Hay, i 37.00% 


, Qoerdilan oie 


ROSKERS 8 siavetee.s pTmicvougs. VE~ 


IPEDES and SELF PROPE 
ALL KINDS GF APPLIANCES FOR INVALIDS. 
BABY COACHES 


Over 100 ——— designs. 
Our ge = elas discon on ee Car. 


by biasing your ou Soy save 
. Our igait prices 











1 





Ostalogue, goods you it for, 
LUBURC M MFC. "CO. 
45 Neri: elphia, Pa. 





BicauTY 
Skin & Scalp» 
a aes 
Curicuga 
Remedies. 


KNOWN 
ble to the 


mer 
-— 





Nv ll com Is TO SCIENCE AT 





eicoricun. and Curict 
an naan Skin Beau ce Ce 
i it externally, CuTIcuRA RESOLVENT, the new 
en every form of skin 

t= hy les to scrofula. 
ag th pean ev Sot 50c. ; Rz- 
sol eye hy $ ——! vse he Prepared b; POTTER 

Send for oF How to Cure Skin wanna 

= oy prevented by ¢ Onnstena Bnd ae 








eon Aches , Pains, and oa in- 
by the Curicura ANTI- 
Srna thee only pain-killing plaster. sy 








EADERS will confer a favor by mention- 


I 





R.H. MACY & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE, 13th to 14th ST., N. Y. 


We sell exclusiveiy tor cash in every instance. Ali other houses base 


their prices on the losses in- 


separable from a credit system, and cash buyers are the losers to the extent of the premiums they | © 


have to pay to cover these 


MILLI 


NERY, 


Both Trimmed and Untrimmed, including all the latest Paris Fashions. 


CURTAINS OF ALL SORTS, 
Black and Colored SILKS, SATINS, PLUSHES, DRESS GOODS. 


HOSIERY, for Ladies, Men and Children. 
or Handkerchiefs, Blankets, Linen Goods of Every Description, 


utlery, House-keeping and House-furnishin 
Misses’ 


Glassware. Ladies’. 


Goods, China, 
and Children’s Shoes. 


Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing. 


Cents’ Shirts, 74c. 
Ladies’ Muslin Underwear. 


| All made on the premises. 


BEST MATERIAL AND CONSCIENTIOUS WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 


The Celebrated Parisian Menier Chocolate, 38c. per Ib. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


It will be mailed on receipt of 10c. to cover the expense. 





Mail Orders Carefully Executed. 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT TO ALL TOWNS WITHIN A RADIUS OF 100 MILES ON PAID 
PURCHASES OF $5 AND OVER. 


R. H. MACY & CO} 











Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and 


Lovers of Fine T 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance or a Lire-rime. 






Discounts too ipteotines ond ctor orders for our New Teas Just 


Received, 


ed from the Select Tea 





Gardens of Ti? Chine and aan Ss none but the Highest Grade 






if you want Formo 
an Pod my Re 


Reliable and enjoy « 
Rmaidee Tea Comseay. 3: and 33 Vesey 


Leaf being Al 
some New Premiums | China, Lam 


absolutely Pure. Hand-~ 
&c., given 







ith orders of $10.00 and upwards, or d unts made 
ous soured. Good os 30, 35 & gocts. Receiest Faniy 
toga. per 


ib. Special— 
rot 96 I ~~. of our RAL 


be outy fo Ps ewer as 
oO eet oxk, N.Y. BO, Bos op 


ing the SCHOOL JOURNAL when com-j Kioto 
municating with advertisers. 


.| when the hatching 


An experienced lady observes that a 
good way to pick out a husband is to see 
how patiently the man waits for dinner 
when it is behind time. Her husband 
remarks that a good way to pick out a 
wife is to see whether the woman has din- 
ner ready in time. 


Pedestrian (who has dro a pe 
front of “a poor blind een: Why, 
you humbug, you're not blind !” 
: “NotI, sir. If the card says I 
am, they must have given me the wrong 
one. Iam deaf and dumb.” 


There has been no improvement in the 
shape of the umbrella for the last seventy 
years. 


Just think of it! 
week by an 
son & Co., 
have had man 
them who di 
deal better. 
would be a 
write them a 


$140.52 made in one 
aoe representing B. F. John- 
pa meee Va., arid they 
ore parties traveling for 
canal well, some a good 
If you need employment it 
gn thing to sit down and 
ine at once. 


A lawyer was sitting at his desk when a 
sob attracted his attention, and turnin 
he saw a face that was streaked wi 
recent tears, and told plainly that the lit- 


tle one’s 4, had been hurt. 
“ Rene my little one, did you want to 
see me 


va pe you a lawyer?” 

** Yes. What i is it you want?” 

‘**T want,” and there was a resolute ring 
in her voice, “‘ I want a divorce from my 
papa and mamma,’ 


Little Madeline was eating boiled par 


triage for the first time, and t was _ 
delight in its savor. ‘It’s nicer than any- 
thing I ever tasted,” quoth she, ‘and I 


don’t blame Esau a bit for selling his 
birthright for a mess of partridge.” 


A ton of rope made from the hair of 
devout women of Ja has been used in 
ns a $3,000,000 temple to Buddha at 


IMPORTANT. 
When visi New York City, save ‘ 
Express and. Carriage Hire, Xnd pa 
— Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


yy! Furnished | Booms “oe ont 
wards European levators 
all Modern Conve eniencos. = 
su bent. orse 
stages, and roe to all depots. you 
ve better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel tt than any otber first-class hotel in the City. 


Mistress—‘‘ So you are going to go?” 

Servant—‘‘ Yes ; I don’t like it here.” 

“You have had no cause to com plain. 
You have had an easy time of it, ‘for I 
have done most of your work for you.’ 

** Yes, but you did not do it to my satis- 
faction.” 


** Which do a love most, your papa or 
our mamma ? 
Little Charlie—‘‘ I love papa most.” 
Charlie's Mother—‘‘ Why, Charlie, I am 
— at you. I thoug t you loved me 
mos' 


Chartie—"* Can’t hel: 
men have to hold toge 


Sand Flies. 


These troublesome insects are numerous 
this month, especially on the hotter days, 
rocess proceeds with 
ae yp rapidity. > oath annoyance is great 

ut of brief duration, for the insects are 

ephemeral and fulfil their missions in a 
few hours. Incidentally, there are no flies 
of any sort on the Saint Paul & Duluth 
Railroad, the people’s popular route —— 
the “ Duluth Short Line.” ick trave 
between St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, 
West Superior, White Bear Lake, Mahto- 
medi, Forest Lake, Chisago Lake, and 
other points. A. B. Plough, General 

Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. Infor- 
mation cheerfully furnished on appli- 
cation. 


— mamma; we 
» 


It always bothers a Frenchman who is 
learning English to read one day thata 
murder has been committed, and the next 
day that the murderer has been com- 
mitted. ‘ 
Weak Women. 

The more sensitive nature of ee } Sonate sex 
renders women much more pa le than men 
to those numerous —— whic! b opring — lack of 
harmony in the sy: The nerv: system 
ys sick B. - 74 is frequent. “the appe- 

te is Jost,’ and other ailments rto the sex 
cause Ta FI i autfering. A. = Sarsa a 
Beived the most a ng ig praise for the relict Tt 
 T_-A-. -4 fe rao only a, Mi v 


the blood, and 








A Fact 


ORTH knowing is that blood dis- 
eases which all other remedies fail 

to cure, yield to Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Fresh confirma- 
tion of this state- 
ment comes to 
hand daily. Even 
such deep-seated 
and stubborn com- 
plaints as Rheu- 
matism, Rheuma- 
tic Gout, and the 
like, are thorough- 
ly eradicated by 
the use of this won- 
derful alterative. 
Mrs. R. Irving 
Dodge, 110 West 
125th street, New 
York, certifies :— 
“ About two years ago, after suffering 
for nearly two years from rheumatic 
gout, being able to walk only with great 
iscomfort, and having tried various 





remedies, including mineral waters, 
without relief, I saw by an advertise- 
ment in a Chicago paper that a man had 
been relieved of this distre ssing com- 
plaint, after long suffering, by taking 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I then decided to 
make a trial of this medicine, and took 
it regularly for eight months. I am 
pleased to say that it effected a com- 
plete cure, and that I shave since had no 
return of the disease. 

Mrs. L. A. Stark, Nashua, N. H., 
writes: “One year ago I was taken ill 
with rheumatism, being confined to my 
house six months. I came out of the 
sickness very much debilitated, with no 
appetite, and my system disordered in 
every way. I commenced to use Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla and began to improve at 
once, gaining in strength and soon re- 
covering my usual health. I cannot say 
too much in praise of this well- known 
medicine.” 

“T have taken a great deal of medi- 
cine, but nothing has done me 80 
much good as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I 
felt its beneficial effects before I had 
quite finished one bottle, and I can 
freely testify that it is the best bloodd- 


medicine I know of.” —L. W. Ward, Sr., 


Woodland, Texas. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





Fiescyzcerees in HMKAM 


DFAI A all Eatirely © ured b 


Whispers heard 
Unseen, comfortable, selfad diyet ha 
raise ation ‘ail. Sold only 
way, oor. 14th 


S57 , illustrated book of proofs FREF 
Te “Wate for information, please mention 
this paper. 





“a PISO’S CURE FOR 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSI 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
in time. Sold by d . 


a CONSUMPTION 


oo 








MENEELY & CO. | E> 


WEST TROY, XN, ¥. 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
ae ine la, Fire Alarms » Farme, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalo gue sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
F can nest Crade, SLB aIIe>... 


fend for Price and Catalogue. /Addrea 
HM, McBHANE & ©0., 
Mention this paper, «+ Baltimere, BA 


SINGE 
N. Y. EDUSATIONAL BUREAU, 


25 Clinton Places NEW YORK. 

All the facilities of the propnetors for reaching 
principals and school officers are placed at the 
disposal of those who register with us. Send 
stamp for new registration blanks and circulars, 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Proprietors, 
H. 8. KRLLOGG, Manager. 








who have used Piso’s 
Cure for Consumption 
say itis BEST OF ALL. 
Sold everywhere. 2c. 








‘THE publishers of the JouRNAL would 

esteem it a favor if names of teachers 
and/who do not take it, and who would be 
likely to be interested, are sent them thag 





eetnw (0 every sexes] 


hey: may send them specimen copies, 
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APPLETONS’ INSTRUCTIVE READING BOOKS. 
VOL. I.—HISTORICAL SERIES. 


GRANDFATHER'S STORIES, 


CoMPILED BY JAMES JOHONNOT. 
A very attractive and interesting little book for Sp rementary, Reading, adapted 
rades. It includes Fables, Stories of Fairy-Land, Myths, Legends, Home Sto and 
Stories. Beautifully illustrated by best artists. 
Introduction Price, 27 Cents. 


Sample copies mailed to teachers at the introduction price. Send for circulars of the series. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 








3 Renz 


familiar with this well-known an 


we, 
WILSON’S TREATISE ON PUNCTUATION. 


Every letter writer, author, printer, proof-reader, instructor, or 
q standard work on punctuation an capitalization. 


12mo. Cloth. 348 pp. Price, $1.00. 


CLASS MANUALS. 
COCKER’S HAND BOOK OF PUNCTUATION. 


For use in Composition and Rhetorical exercises. 


BARDEEN’S COMPLETE RHETORIC. $1.50. 


A practical text book from an Editor’s workshop, and one of the best for class use. 
For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


June 8, 1880. 








27th Edition. 


upil should be 


60 Cents. 





McGuffey’s Revised Readers. 


Teachers and school officers will getetiy admit that it is of the highest im 
to have in the hands of their pn ce Ay best series of reading books obtainable 
two principal objects of school readers should be: 

% To teach the children to read. 

. To provide them with the best and purest examples of literature. 

ner the coommngeinaens of these objects no reading books are equal to McGUFFEY’s 

REVISED SERIES. Ten thousand teachers testify to this truth. 


Descriptive circulars of McGuffey’s Revised Readers, Alternate Readers and Speller, MeGufoy's 
Natural History Readers, Eclectic German Readers, etc., with our proposition of Exchange a 
Introduction rates, will be sent to any address on application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 





wtnes 
The 

















CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
JUST OUT. e's English and American Litera- 
wills ure. 
Wells’ Higher Algebra. 

LEACH, Southworth & Coddard’s Elements of 
SHEWELL, & Composition and Grammar. 
SANBORN, IN PRESS. 
Publishers, Webster's First Bunker Hill Oration. 

BOSTON, Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 
CHICAGO Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Clive. 

’ 

NEW YORK. | guimecaze gitar caatraray Ror May 





The attention of Teachers is invited to the hENEWABLE TERM 
PLAN of the 


Provipent Savines [Fe Assurance Society 


OF NEW YORK, 


which is the Cueapast, SAFEST AND FarreEst contract of Life 
Insurance attainable. 

Teachers can add to their incomes by acting as agents. 
respondence solicited. 


WM. E. STEVENS, 
SEORETARY. 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory 


SUMMER SESSION OF SIX WEEKS 
FROM JULY Ist, TO AUGUST 10th, 








Cor- 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
PRES'T AND ACTUARY. 





GRIMSBY PARK, Canada, 25 Miles from Niagara Falls. 
COOL, HEALTHFUL, ATTRACTIVE. 
Instruction in Voice Culture, Gesture, Articulation, Thought Conception, 


Analysis, Reading, Recitation, Public Delivery. NATURAL SYSTEM. For further 
information, address 


SILAS S. NEFF, Principal, 1124 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


IN DERGAR’'LDEN 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO. 





3 EAST 14th ST. N.Y. 





CHARLRS De SILVER & SONS, "> '° "** "weston cme 


“sommdNTERLINEAR CLASSICS. |. 
ss ] ly he 
ane grees ae eae eis nly we nent isan year 


Virgil, ye Horace, € ‘uvenal, y, Homer's oot at Goepel of 8 of Bt John, and 
Xenophon’s hb to tenchers, 1.80. 


ks Pe Practical paw “Frles to Tene ine ane Coameea t adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and to all other systems. 1.10. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLI*HERS AND DEALERS IN 


D ’ 
wage Books, Pease Motte 


Prang’s SSanene Text-Books on Art Edu- 
cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRane’s one ae. 


OH SPECIAL A’ 
These MO DELS have been special; ) designed for thr 
teaching of Form and Dra’ in Prim ary and Gram- 

mar Schools. qhey consis of th Solids and Tablets 
arranged in a carefully graded series, are made _— 
furvished at tre lowest io prices. ‘They bave 
been ado Ritely ndiepe Cp dh ys and 
are absolu aad Drawing the correct teaching 
sf the ou = gy ty coe and especially 
a 

Veo coutintel tad peltteuined. etecens 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Dr. Brooks s Norma! Mathematical Course 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books, 
2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Meutal and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks's Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery's Nor. Union 8; stem of [udust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blan <s. 


JOHNSON’S 


[Jniversal (yclopedia 


Subscription Price, $48. 
A. J. JOHNSON & CoO., 


11 GREAT JONES 8T., NEW YORK. 





TEACHERS’ WANTED. 


CHEMICAL LECTURE NOTES. 


By PETER T. AUSTEN, 

Prof. of General and Applied Chemistry, Rutger 
College, N. J. 

12mo, Cloth. $1.00. 


“It is admirably fitted to supplement any of 
oy regular elementary works, and is invaluable 

those students who stuiy, not merely Spee. 
but to know.” —New England Journal of Educa- 
t 





“The chapter on ‘The Chemical Factor in 
Human P * has all the fascination of 
romance ; eed, in recounting ee nent 
it casts in the shade ‘The Arabian Nights. 
Christian Intelligence. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Mailed and prepaid on receipt of the price. 





TRANSLATION OF CASAR. 


Parallel Edition of the Classics, 


The First Four Books of Ceesar’s Commentaries 
on the Gallic War. Consisting of the Original 
and Translation arranged on iy te pages. 
12mo. Cloth. Price, by mail, 

The convenience of the aiatentet adopted, 
both to the teacher and student, cannot be over- 
estimated. The reader need not use the 
tion until] he has exhausted all reasonable efforts 
to interpret the original himself, and then, with- 
out the least trouble, he can verify his own 
rentenng, or correct his errors. 

are sent free for 


Salnaiion. Peta ie nail $1.2, pe copy should 
exam ion ma 
invariably be sent wi va 


A. LOVELL & ‘co. Publishers, 
3 E, 14th STREET, NEW YORK 


NEWOHEETMUSIC 


SONGS. - 
SHE STOOD AMONG THE LILIES, By Frederick Vinal. 
An exceptionally fine song of only ordinary diffi- 
culty. Twoeditions, for Soprano or Alto. Price, 40c. 
WHERE be 3 As EYED DAISIES GROW. 
Virginia 


A pretty and gitesins Waltz Song. Price, 50c 
NO MORE PARTING, NORAH DARLING. 
Henderson. 


A. G. 
A pleasin; we t diffi It, 
that sings Raclt. Pe price, Bue i ce and with a melody 


PIANO MUSIC. 








| GALATEAGAVOTTE 2 24eczray waLKer. 
A'TERIAL 


A brig ht and charmin ng, 0 om sy ion by the com- 
‘ taire.”” Price, 35cts. 


“OF TRIUME 
bint MPH. = FRANZ WALD. 


x AIUMPH = March of fourth 
bay my a ficulty. Price, 60cts. 
TT. 2 Lovis SCHEHLMANN. 
A ng jittle “piece” somewhat in the style of a 
ane urne. Price, 30cts. 
*,*Any of the above, or pag other Dont music will 
be e-nt postpaid on receipt of retail price. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE ESOne ON suunen co. Qaemnnes, oO. 
16th St., New York City. 








Summer Homes by the 
Sounding Sea. 


The sounding C on one of Ditson Compeny's 
famous GUITARS; BANJUS; MANDOLINS 
is always in unison with the restful pleasure of 
summer days in summer pleasant places. Don’t 
go to a music-less house! Take with you one of 
Sar ligh gue | musical instruments ! 

and most enjoyable music books 


COLLEGE SONGS (50 cts.) 150,000 sold. 

COLLEGE SONGs for Banjo ($1.00)Guitar ($1.00) 

bane ed SONGS WE USED TO SING, 
($1.00. 


PRAISE IN SONG, (40 c's.) New Gospel Songs. 
TEMPERANCE RALLYING SONGS, (35 cts.) 
SONG HARMONY, (60 cts.) Fine 4 part songs. 

POPULAR SONG COLLECTION, ($1.) 37 good 


songs, 
SONG CLASSICS, ($1.00) 50 high-class songs. 
SONG CLASSICS, ALTO VULCE, ($1.) 47 songs. 
C.ASSIC TENOR SONGS, ($1.00) 36 songs. 
CLASSIC BARITONE OR BASS SONGS, 
($1.00) 33 songs. 
CHOICE VOCAL DUETS, ($1.00) The newest. 
POPULAK DANCE MUSIC COLLECTION, 


($1,00.) 
POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION, ($1.) 2 


CLASSICAL PIANIST, ($1.00.) 42 pieces. 
PIANO CLAS-;ICS, ($1.00) 44 pieces. 

Also music in ry & and by A for all in- 
struments. for catalogues, 
Any Book or Piece mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CU., 867 Broadway, New York. 
SIMPLIFIED! 


German—Spanish. 
Clear, concise, practical lw tor cess 





room or self instructor. if. A. Knoflach v) 
New aa Specimen copy of either book One 
Doar. ‘Or prospectus and testimonials. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
66 & 68 DUANE Sr., NEW YORK. 


A Map of the United States. 
A handsome Map of the United States 
moun’ and ——- suitable for office or 
issued by the enetls 
le partie 
free gegen to P. 8) RUSTIS, General 
Pass. & Ticket Agent ©. Bed, R. R., Chicago, Ill. 











* by akers, py i Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School BEATTY ORGANS FOUNT Pens mie Made. 
nesxca’s ~D-_,--b Ain Cheapest and 
BE" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of ali our publications. tor Latest F. Beatty, tod Enttlogue. EB Ration * By te, nga, elk ns 
= fT Scr AYLOR & Janesville. 





Nationat Dustless Crayon.| 


A DUSTLESS CRAYON 
ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. 
Sole Agents: B. 


H.VOGDES & CO., 


TRY IT. 


WITHO UT GREASE. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


W Cor, Chestant & 12th Su. National Crayon Co., Philadelphia. 





